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SMALL-TOWN BANKING: There are rich rewards in service (See page 34) 


This Month: 


BANK OF AMERICA’S MANAGING COMMITTEE by Earl V. Burke 
| BENEFITS FROM A BANK SLIDE-FILM PROGRAM by Harold W. Sichter 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—COUNTRY BANKING’S BIG JOB by Gerald Ladd 
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Every time your customer opens his 
checkbook he’s figuratively looking at 
your bank. That’s why it pays to supply ' Z 
him with checks on Hammermill Safety— é £ Ban 
so you can be sure every check will do an Str 
Outstanding public relations job for you. : “Ban 

This distinctive check paper is carefully a suger 
made to take pen writing perfectly—with- rh in a 
out feathering or scratching. Every check ; banki 
creates further prestige by bearing the 
name Hammermill Safety. Customers 
know and respect Hammermill as THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER, 

And when you supply Hammermill T 
Safety, you’re protecting customers’ checks T 
against tampering, too, because the spe- 
cially sensitized surface instantly shows 
up any erasure or other alteration. 

Examine this fine check paper for your- 
self. Your printer or bank lithographer will 
be pleased to show you samples, 
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LETTERS 








Shopping Center Banking 


Sirs: The article, “Planning a Bank 
in a Shopping Center,” in your June 
‘ssue was extraordinarily interesting. 

For some months now, we have been 
studying the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of branch or unit banks in shop- 
ping centers. We began with the opti- 
mistic belief that the advantages far 
wutweighed the disadvantages. But, after 
visiting some shopping centers, talking 
to banks located in or near them and 
“qestionairing” a few banks, we 
changed our opinion radically. We be- 
lieve the subject merits close and careful 
study. 

There are many ramifications. For 
example, a shopping center in Dayton is 
having an effect on the merchants in 
a town 12 miles away. A bank located 
near the shopping center is pulling busi- 
ness from a bank located near the town. 

To our mind, one of the major. prob- 
lems confronting banks in cities of 50,000 
population and up is what to do about 
the decentralization of downtown busi- 
ness, actual or threatened, because of 
population increases, increases in auto- 
mobile population and traffic congestion. 

JOHN O. CHAPPELL, JR., Vice-President, 

The Central Trust Company, 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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Bank Histories 


Sirs: The reading of the story on 
“Bank Histories” in your May issue 
suggested that you might be interested 
in a “get-up” of mine on the history of 
banking in Oklahoma City. 


Down through the years, we had had 
many, many requests from people want- 
ing to know what happened to this bank 
or that, so I decided to dig out the his- 
tory. In the beginning, we had a hun- 
dred copies run off. They didn’t last any 
time. The enclosed is one from the third 
printing, so there is an interest in bank 
history, at least here in Oklahoma City. 

As you probably know, Oklahoma City 
came into being on April 22, 1889, and 
that was the birth of The Oklahoma 
Bank, the beginning of our bank. 

LYALL BARNHART, Vice-President 

and Comptroller, 

The First National Bank and 

Trust Company, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Credit Inquiries 

Stirs: All of the articles you have 
published on Robert Morris Associates’ 
affairs and by our members have been 
outstanding and the latest, “Code for 
Credit Inquiries” by Alvin C. Whip- 
plinger, in your May issue, is beautifully 
done. 

Your circulation is such that the story 
on the ethics of handling credit inquiries 
will get to the places where it is really 
needed and do the most good. However, 
we are also mindful of the training and 
educational work among the younger 
members and are considering reprinting 
the article in the Associates’ Bulletin. 

LAWRENCE T. KNIER, 

Executive Manager, 

Robert Morris Associates, 

1417 Sansom Street, 

Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Interesting example of what happens to a city’s banks 









TODAY’S BANKS AND PREDECESSOR BANKS 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 


OF OKLAHOMA City 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
AMERICAN-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AMERICAN NATIONAL SANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
STATE NATIONAL BANK 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
OKLAHOMA CITY SAVINGS BANK 
SOUTHWEST NATIONAL BANK 
SOUTHWEST RESERVE BANK 
STOCKYARDS STATE BANK 
STATE EXCHANGE BANK 
CTY STATE BANK 
SANK OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL RESERVE BANK 
CENTRAL STATE SANK 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
OKLAHOMA SANK AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
THE OKLAHOMA BANK 
TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK 
UBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
GUARANTY STATE BANK 
LAHOMA NATIONAL BANK 
OKLAHOMA STOCKYARDS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCK YARDS BANK 
OKLAHOMA NATIONAL BANK 
SOUTH OKLAHOMA NATIONAL BANK 
CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. . 
FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST STATE BANK 
CENTRAL STATE BANK 
THE MORRIS PLAN COMPANY 
CITIZENS STATE BANK 
FIRST STATE BANK AND TRUST CO. 
NORTIiWEST NATIONAL BANK 
MAY 4 VENUE BANK 
Ot!choma City has had 53 bonks since 1889... Here is what happened to 
om 38 CO ond accurately 03 existing records and human memories 
perm .. There have been 53 banks—53 names at leost. some changed 
Mev omes; others sald out, others liquidated, several consolitlated; six failed. 





64 YEARS OF BANKING IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
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LIBERTY RATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
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Trust Forums 

Sirs: We have just held our sixth 
annual trust forum. Some 200 attended 
the dinner for men and we had approx- 
imately the same number at the luncheon 
for women. Both meetings were enthu- 
siastically received. 

For the men, we had Harold S. Cherry 
of Lionel D. Edie & Company as speaker 
and for the women a program entitled 
“Behind the Scenes in Our Trust Opera- 
tions.” 

The women have been especially enthu- 
siastic about the three annual luncheons 
we have had. The programs for these 
were provided by officers and members of 
our staff. In this way, the women had 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with those they would contact in the ad- 
ministration of estates or other accounts 
they might establish with us. 

B. W. BARNARD, Vice-President 

and Trust Officer, 
American Trust Company, 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 















































































































































ew York 


He’s the man at Chase who 

is on the job for you in 

New York. Backed by the 
experience and know-how of 
the entire Chase organization, 
he gives your banking 
problems and interests the 
close, personal attention 

they demand. Because your 
bank and your territory are 
his business, he knows you, 
knows the type of service you 
want, and does everything 
possible to see that you get it. 


Bankers who want individual 
attention appreciate the 
personal man-to-man quality 
of Chase correspondent service. 


“Why Don’t You Talk 
to the People at Chase ?” 


THE 
Chase 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








New Sales Approach 
to Investment Banking 













An “easy payment plan” for buying 
listed stocks is one of. the ideas being 
considered by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as it maps strategy for a greatly 
intensified selling effort in cooperation 
with member firms. 

President Keith Funston maintains 
that investment banking must evolve an 
entirely new merchandising approach to 
the problem of channeling a realistic pro- 
portion of public savings into equity se- 
urities, warning that “buggy-whip” 

techniques will no longer suffice. The 

exchange’s target is a net gain of 1,500,- 
(00 new shareholders in listed companies 
over the next three years, which is sub- 
stantially in excess of the rate of prog- 
ress in recent years. 

Work through banks? While no de- 
cision has yet been reached, it is under- 
stood that one of the proposed pay-as- 
you-go plans for stock purchases would 
involve instalment payments through 
banks, with the latter serving as custo- 
dians of the securities. Another plan 
under consideration would entail pur- 
chases of “packages,” each consisting of 
several different stocks, to be paid for 
partly on margin, and partly on an in- 
stalment basis. 

Exchange officials recognize that the 
American public has been conditioned to 
think in terms of purchase plans that in- 
volve payment out of income. A plan for 
buying listed securities on this basis 
would take advantage of the prevailing 
trend, and also put member firms in a 
better position to compete with mutual 
funds which offer monthly payment ar- 
rangements. However, the Exchange 
program in this regard has not yet 
reached a “definite stage.” 

New “sales department.” Also being 
strongly considered is the organization 
of a market development and merchan- 
dising advisory department within the 
Exchange, to develop and coordinate 
sales techniques on behalf of the mem- 
bership. It would be staffed with skilled 
specialists, and some of its suggested 
activities are: 

1. Extend practical help to member 
firms in developing new volume from the 
mass public market. 

2. Enlist the assistance of listed com- 
panies in broadening the base of owner- 
ship in corporate issues. 

3. Encourage cooperation of banks in 
tendering advice relating to equity in- 
vestments, and also establish wider con- 
tact with trust departments. 

4. Work with other groups in the se- 
curities business having an industry in- 
terest in increasing the number of share- 
p°Wners, and develop an educational pro- 
gram on market activities to be directed 
to trade associations and other “leader- 
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arketing study. The foregoing spe- 
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DIGEST OF RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 
MERCHANDISING 
EQUITY SECURITIES 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
JUNE, 1955 


STEWART, DOUGALL & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MARKETING CONSULTAN 





Includes “easy payment plan” 


study of the merchandising problems of 
the Exchange and its members, made by 
a well-known firm of marketing con- 
sultants, Stewart, Dougall & Associates, 
which has published a condensed report 
of its findings in booklet form. 

The study was especially critical of 
the investment industry’s advertising 
activities. First, the report contended 
that the securities business as a whole is 
woefully underadvertised, contrasting 
the $3,000,000 it spends in major media 
with a $22,000,000 appropriation by the 
insurance industry and $61,000,000 
spending plans of commercial banks for 
1953. 

For the Exchange itself, the study ad- 
vised at least doubling the annual allot- 
ment of $500,000 for publication adver- 
tising, and recommended that magazines 
designed to reach selective groups of in- 
vestment prospects be added. 

Specific weaknesses. For member firms, 
the solution was said to be not only 
spending more for advertising, but also 
in modernizing and efficiently utilizing 
advertisements that do appear. The fol- 
lowing criticisms were advanced on pres- 
ent promotion by the individual firms: 
1. The majority are concentrating it on 
newspaper financial pages where the 
general public is least likely to see it; 
2. Many ads are aimed at soliciting ac- 
counts of established shareowners, rather 
than endeavoring to increase the sum to- 
tal of customers; 3. Other insertions are 
not truly advertisements in the modern 
merchandising concept. They are “name 
plates,” simply listing the firm’s name 
and address; 4. Some firms appear to re- 
strict their use of advertising space to 
announcements about personnel, and sim- 
ilar topics not necessarily of interest to 
the public; 5. The tone of most member 
firms’ advertising is aloof, overly digni- 
fied and cautious. 


Advertising, the report adds, should 
be augmented by other public relations 
and merchandising activities. Suggested 
were such devices as “open house” pe- 
riods, more attention to location and 
physical layout of offices, and increased 
appearances of managerial personnel be- 
fore clubs and other groups. 

Big opportunity. So far, the Exchange 
study asserts, the securities industry has 
merely skimmed the surface of its new 
business possibilities. Whereas there are 
now 6,500,000 shareholders in all pub- 
licly owned corporations, the report es- 
timates that there are 21,000,000 family 
spending units comprised of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 adults having liquid 
resources and incomes sufficient to clas- 
sify them as financially able to invest in 
corporate shares. Among professional 
people, only about one in eight owns stock. 
Among merchants, the ratio is one in 
ten, while only seven per cent of the 
farmers own corporate shares. 

Thus the observation by Mr. Funston 
in a speech before the board of governors 
of the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms: “In competing for the saver’s dol- 
lar, we’ve a long way to go to catch up.” 

Four-point program. More aggressive 
merchandising is only one phase of the 
four-point program by which he hopes 
to do this “catching up.” The other three 
steps Mr. Funston advocates are: 

Revision of the capital gains tax law, 
and elimination of double taxation of 
dividends. 

Revision of the 1933 Securities Act 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
retaining “essential protection” but re- 
moving impediments to the raising of 
equity capital. 

Expanded research to get more basic 
information about the securities busi- 
ness. In this connection, Mr. Funston 
said the Exchange is working out a 
method of taking an “abbreviated” cen- 
sus of shareowners annually. 
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Debt Warning Raised 


Tax considerations, inflation and the 
record volume of bank deposits available 
for loans and the purchase of corporate 
bonds have influenced business manage- 
ment to rely on debt financing to a 
hazardous level, according to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management, New York, 

In a report entitled “The Doubtful 
Value of Corporate Debt,” the Institute 
declares: “There is an over reliance on 
it for the future. True, business is pros- 
perous, but this is not because the lack 
of equity capital and the emergence of 
debt financing have had no effect upon 
business, but because inflation has tend-, 
ed to hide the open symptoms. Business 
has expanded at the expense of its credi- 
tors.” 

Faster than the 20’s. In the post-war 
period 1946-51, the Institute’s report 
points out, corporate debt rose 13.8 per 
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Mutual Funds 
COhovestors MUTUAL, INC. 
An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE |) 


ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. OF 
Chuvestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. CORPORATE DEBT 


An open-end management type santual fund diversifying its invest- 
Chves ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 


C075 STOCK FUND, INC. tel et SOM 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- aap 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 
Ofwestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
having 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturity values and fully paid face lari eo 
amount investment certificates. Vol. tit | No. 5 











This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates ° 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- Advantages may disappear 


ment manager: 

cent, as compared with only 6.3 per cent 

Diversyfed in 1922-30. “It is generally conceded,” 
nvestors Roanoke Building the organization adds, “that the many 
Please send me the prospectus relating to the ¢ company I have checked: corporations, industries and individuals 

C Investors Mutual, Inc. : that entered the depression period heay- 
C Investors Stock Fund, Inc. ily encumbered with debt were respon- 
CO Investors Selective Fund, Inc. sible for greatly deepening and length. 
0 Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. ening that depression, if they were not 
a major contributing cause. When we 
find that we are adding debt at a con- 
siderably more rapid pace than we did 
in the 1920’s, it is obviously time to take 
a critical look at where we are going.” 
Statistics presented in chart form in 
the A.I.M. report show that 100 per 
cent of the new corporate financing by 
railroads in 1946-52 was in the form off 

debt, and between 70 and 80 per cent by 

industrial and miscellaneous companies, 
and slightly over 60 per cent by public 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer utilities—in each case a_ substantially 
“ “ é@ | greater proportion than in 1922-46. 
a © STO RA is E F l L ES Underlying factors. Analyzing the rea 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and sons why corporations have relied 9 
150 Stock Sizes Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY heavily on debt financing in the postwar 

period, the Institute report continues, 

“Perhaps the most compelling reason was 

the unprecedented demand for new caji- 

tal created by the record expansion of 

industry in general. Sheer volume made 

| it necessary to tap the vast reservoll 

| of funds represented by the large insti 

| tutional investors. 

“The other big reason for going int 
debt was the relatively low cost of delt 
money in this postwar period. Debt 4 
ways appears unusually attractive whel 
e interest rates are low, particularly whe! 

MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS accompanied by high tax rates and largt 

NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED tax savings on the fixed charges. Unfor 
tunately, the ‘advantages’ are temporal! > 
We guarantee our transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction in nature and, in general, are more thf 
offset by the disadvantages. ” As evident 
of the latter, the report cites rising ine 
«we MAIL ORDERS TO ... terest rates, which tend to complicate It fh 

funding, and the possibility that tax law 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. may be changed to prevent tax escajt i 


: through the incurrence of debt. ; 
Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 Two suggestions. The report closes will 


STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— two recommendations to managemelt 3 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS namely (1) that equity securities shoul 
CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES always be the preferred means of raisilit 

new capital, and (2) employee sto 
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ownership should be explored as a source 
of equity capital, inasmuch as their total 
wages and salaries paid in 1952 exceeded 
$177 billion, and their accrued savings 
totalled almost $19 billion. 

The American Institute of Manage- 
ment is a non-profit foundation devoted 
to the study and improvement of manage- 
ment policies and practices. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute, whose headquarters are at 125 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Industrialist Urges Banks 
to Make ““Capital Loans”’ 


A suggestion that banks overcome 
their long-standing prejudice against 
making “capital loans” to finance com- 
munity businesses—especially for enter- 
prising young people in the retail field— 
was forcefully sounded by E. S. Burke, 
president, The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 

Mr. Burke is a director of The Liberty 
Trust Company, Cumberland, and his re- 
marks were addressed to delegates at 
the recent Maryland Bankers Associa- 
tion convention. 

Cites opposition. “As I sit on the board 
of our bank in Cumberland, I keep pon- 
dering this question of the future of small 
businessmen in an expanding economy,” 
Mr. Burke said. “Why can’t commercial 
business get the same consideration as 
an individual’s purchase of a new car? 
Our bank has assets of over twenty mil- 
lion dollars. A request for a loan will 
come up—say it is a mortgage loan. 
There will be no question raised about 
it. But if it is a business loan, someone 
will say immediately, ‘we don’t want to 
make capital loans. We’re not sure this 
fellow could pay out.’ My reply is that 
we ought to at least look over his busi- 
ness. The chances are that he’s got a 
business that certainly could be liquidat- 
ed in no time. He’s got good accounts 
receivable and he’s got good inventory. 
Sure, he hasn’t much cash, but that’s 
what he needs. It’s like pulling teeth to 
get bankers to see that kind of a propo- 
sition as a good loan.” 

In this connection, Mr. Burke contend- 


| ed that one of the faults of the American 


Way of Life is that we like to reduce 
complex problems to slogans which do 
not cover the entire problem. He placed 
in this category the adage of bankers 
that they do not make capital loans. 
Own experience. “In my 42 years of 
experience in business, I have made loans 
of this kind ranging from a few hundred 
dollars to hundreds of thousands,” the 
tire executive continued. “The companies 
I have been associated with have never 
lost anything that you could measure as 
We’ve extended credit 


bitious. and we’ve always been paid. It 
has resulted in increased business as well 
repayment of the. capital advanced. 
I've been amazed at the honesty of peo- 
ple anc their ability to work themselves 
out of tough situations when you got 
right down and told them what their out- 
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look Wes and insisted that they do cer- 
tain th ngs. 
July, 1953 








...and throughout Latin America,. The 

Royal Bank of Canada can serve you. 
The Royal has branches throughout 
Central and South America, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and the British West Indies. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
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OF CANADA 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. ¥. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 






TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,675,000,000 === 


Bankers want to say YES when- 
ever a good commercial cus- 
tomer asks for a bank loan. 

And—when bankers 
KNOW how safe and easy it is 
to lend money on inventory, 
there’s no need to turn down a 
loan application because of 
lack of collateral. 

Under the Douglas-Guar- 
dian procedure, your bank has 
two-fold security for the money 
it lends—the inventory of the 
borrower and our field ware- 
house receipts. 

To have a representative 
from our nearest office get in 
touch with you, just mail the 
coupon, 


c---------- 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 


Please have your nearest representative call 
on me. 


Name of Bank 
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Your Name and Title- 





OFFICES IN 20 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“If a man wanted to go into the tire 


| business in Cumberland, he would find 


it difficult to locate a banker who would 
back him,” Mr. Burke stated. “And yet 
we sit there and operate a Company 
store ourselves and we don’t do anything 
differently than we would if we were 
selling to a dealer. We charge the store 
the dealers’ price, we hire a man to run 
it, we furnish the recapping equipment 
and so forth, and we do a half million 
dollar business in that store every year 
and wind up with a very satisfactory 
profit. That would be a fine business for 
any individual in Cumberland. But where 
can we find the individual who can fi- 
nance a half million dollar business? 
Safety factors. “Of course,” Mr. Burke 
conceded, “this would be a capital loan. 
And prejudice against capital loans 
makes the average banker close his eyes 
to the fact that profit in the tire business 
is 20 to 25 per cent on invested capital. 
With today’s markups, a sound young 
businessman with proper guidance can 
pay off a substantial business loan and 
still make a good living for himself and 


| his family. If he gets into trouble, you 


can put his inventory into cash in 30 


| days, and the receivables will liquidate 


in 60 days’ time. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Burke told the bank- 
er audience, “when I look at your ‘com- 
munities and mine, it doesn’t make sense. 


| I see outside capital coming in, chain- 
| store financing, and I see the cream of 
| our young people accepting a strange 


philosophy or going off to the big city 


| never to return. Either way, we are los- 


ing something very vitai.” 
° . ° 


The “*Fed’? Under 
Microscope 

Sweeping changes in governing laws 
and organization of the Federal Reserve 


System are recommended in a study that 
has just been completed by the New York 


| Clearing House. The study and recom- 


mendations are contained in a 165-page 
book, “The Federal Reserve System Re- 
examined,” which required more than a 
year for a committee representing 18 of 
the leading New York bank members 
of the Clearing House to complete. 
Many suggestions. The study traces 


| the development of the Federal Reserve 


System during the past 40 years, and 
presents a variety of suggestions “for 
strengthening the Federal Reserve Act 
and for achieving a better coordination 
of national credit policy and public debt 
management.” The study emphasizes the 
need for “promoting stable economic 
progress” and for “safeguarding the dol- 
lar.” Several recommendations are made 
to this end, as for example: 

1. The Employment Act of 1946 should 
be reworded to indicate clearly that a 
relatively stable price level is of para- 
mount importance in maintaining a 
healthy economy and that the aim of 
“maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power,” is to be achieved 
within the framework of a relatively 
stable price level. 

2. The guiding principle in open-mar- 
ket operations of the Federal Reserve 
Act should be reworded to impose a posi- 
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Many changes recommended 


tive responsibility to direct the System's 
open-market transactions in such a man. 
ner as to protect the purchasing power 
of the dollar by removing the monetary 
causes of economic instability and with 
a view to making discount policy effec. 
tive. 

3. Further steps be taken to limit the 
amount of government securities that 
may be acquired by the Federal Reserve 
banks. 


Views on credit. Some of the impor- 
tant recommendations made by _ the 
Clearing House study are at variance 
with the usual expressed views of organ- 
ized banking. For example, it urges that 
“the Federal Reserve Board should have 
discretionary standby authority to reg. 
ulate consumer and real estate credit.” 

The report says that the section of 
the Federal Reserve Act providing for 
direct loans to industrial and commercial 
businesses is not needed. It states: “If 
special credit facilities of this kind are 
to be provided, they should not involve 
the resources of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“Congress should review the social ob- 
jectives, statutory powers, and the fune- 
tions of all government credit agencies 
with a view to their possible elimination 
or consolidation. Its aim should be to de- 
termine under what conditions their at- 
tivities are compatible with stable eco 
nomic progress and to discover the 
means by which their social and econom 
objectives can be reconciled with Federal 
Reserve policy.” 

Cites “misconceptions.” The study col 
tains a detailed analysis of the mecha 
nism of bank credit expansion and col 
traction. This analysis points out 
number of popular misconceptions Col: 
cerning deposit expansion, particularly 
the idea that banks can “create” money 
automatically without cost. The study 
shows that, “the process of expansion 
is not automatic, is extremely erratic 


over short periods of time, and ther Fi 


retical expansion ratios based on legal ‘ 

reserve requirements have no predictiv’ f 

value.” } 
The study has been under way sine 
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early 1952, when committees were ap- 
pointed and charged with supervision of 
the undertaking. Actual development of 
the study was accomplished by a “task 
force’ of men representing the member 
banks of the New York Clearing House, 
and its publication followed approval by 
the Association. 

Chapter subjects. The book is divided 
into 10 chapters which are titled Intro- 
duction, Objectives and Criteria of Fed- 
eral Reserve Policy, The Mechanism of 
Credit Expansion and Contraction, Open- 
Market Operations, Discounts and Ad- 
yances, Legal Reserve Requirements, Se- 
lective Credit Controls, Voluntary Credit 
Control, Administration and Coordina- 
tion of Credit Policy, and the Task of 
Credit Policy. 

“The Federal Reserve Act,” the study 
says, “should require in general language 
that appointees to the Federal Reserve 
Board be versed in banking and finance 
by education, training or experience. 
Salaries of members should be raised. 
The number of members should be re- 
duced from 7 to 5, their term of office 
shortened from 14 to 10 years, and the 
prohibition against reappointment re- 
moved. 

“In three respects the policy-making 
machinery of the System needs to be 
strengthened,” according to the New 
York Clearing House. “It could be done 
through (1) improvement of qualifica- 
tions and prestige of the Board of Gov- 
ernors; (2) reallocation of certain 
powers between the Board and the Open 
Market Committee; and (3) greater de- 
gree of banker participation on advisory 
bodies.” 

Reserve requirements. A concluding 
observation of the “Legal Reserve Re- 
quirements” chapter was that “any legis- 
lation on reserve requirements should 
recognize that geographical differentials 
are, in large degree, outmoded; that 
vault cash and a portion of balances with 
correspondents might properly be re- 
stored as legal reserve balances; that 
total reserve needs are excessive under 
the existing scale of reserve requirement 
percentages; and that the powers to 
raise reserve requirements first granted 
in 1933 are no longer needed.” 
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Uniform Commercial Code 


A statutory development that will 
have great impact on banking and busi- 
hess is the Uniform Commercial Code. 
It represents a major evolution in the 
tules relating to commercial practices, 
and will be submitted to the legislatures 
I all 48 states for enactment. 

The Code is an attempt to rectify a 
situation in which older legal concepts 
and more recent statutory clarifications 
have not kept pace with the requirements 
of business. The new statute recognizes 
modern developments in sales transac- 
i tions, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
pStock transfers, negotiable instruments, 
) investment securities, bank deposits, and 
jletters of credit. 

Formidable project. Work on the Code 
has bee in progress ever since it was 
BNceived by joint action of the Commis- 
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sioners on Uniform State Laws and the 
American Law Institute in 1944. It has 
been the subject of intensive study, dis- 
cussion, and notable differences of opin- 
ion. While drafted by attorneys, it also 
represents the views and suggestions of 
bankers, merchants, educators and other 
groups. 

Pennsylvania is the first state to have 
adopted the Code, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia has rendered 
a distinct service by preparing a timely 
analysis of two Articles in the statute of 
foremost importance to financing institu- 





tions. They are Article 4 on “Bank De- 
posits and Collections” and Article 9 on 
“Secured Transactions”; approximately 
25 per cent of the entire Code is devoted 
to these two sections. 

On collections. Article 4 is a state- 
ment of the principal rules now govern- 
ing bank collection processes, with pro- 
vision for flexibility to accommodate fu- 
ture changes, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank asserts that the new statute should 
not adversely affect bank practices in 
this category. For instance, deferred 
posting rules are continued. 
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FOR HIGH - SPEED COLLECTIONS 


IN EVER-GROWING PUERTO RICO 


Thru our net of 14 branches we provide a fast, dependable 
and aggressive collection service in Puerto Rico for main- 


land United States concerns. 


Our experience and full 


knowledge of local people and conditions are at your dis- 


posal. 
Banco 


FOUNDED 1895 







CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO#Eu Ea 


MAIN OFFICE: PONCE, PUERTO RICO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


SUPERVISION 


The Executive Officers of this Bank 
as well as the District Officers as- 
signed to your territory take a gen- 
vine interest in all of your banking 
transactions with us. Your requests 
are given the most careful atten- 
tion and are never handled in just 
a routine manner. 
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Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


investing their capital in 


BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series $1-S2-S3-S4) 


| The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds, U-12 


Name 








Address . 
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| Keystone | 

















There are some changes in existing 
law, and new principles. For example, 
restrictive endorsements as such have 
been eliminated. Any agreed method 
which identifies the transferring bank is 
sufficient in transfers of items between 
banks. This would permit bank endorse- 
ments to be merely transit numbers, and 
is designed to expedite the handling of 
checks and reduce overlapping bank 
stamps. 

Secured transactions. The Code departs 
most radically from earlier legal require- 
ments in the field which Article 9 calls 
“Secured Transactions.” The familiar 
statutes relating to trust receipts, fac- 
tors’ liens, chattel mortgages, conditional 
sales and pledges of accounts receivable 
are repealed as of July 1, 1954, when the 
Code becomes effective. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia warns that 
this section may cause dismay and con- 
fusion to many, and advises advance 
study of the provisions by bankers and 
businessmen as well as attorneys. 

According to the “Fed” analysis, the 
Code provides a new concept of collateral 
and security, which it designates as “se- 
curity interest.” A secured creditor will 
hold a “security interest” in place of the 
pledge, assignment, chattel mortgage or 
other security instrument he once held. 
The protection of the “security interest” 
will depend on the nature of the trans- 
action and type of property and not the 
form of the security instrument. Methods 
of obtaining “security interest,” the fil- 
ing procedure specified, and some special 
problems in drafting “security agree- 
ments,” are among the topics discussed. 

Copies of the concise seven-page book- 
let analysis of the Code are available 
from the Department of Research, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pennsylvania. 
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Warding Off Depressions 


Uncle Sam can’t guarantee perpetual 
prosperity, but political remedies can 
soften business declines. 

This is the hope held out by Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, probably the nation’s foremost 
authority on business cycles. A former 


| Columbia University professor and di- 


rector of research at the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, his views 
now carry official weight as head of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Still fluctuations. While he states that 
our economic system will continue to 
generate cyclical tendencies, and the 
causes of business recessions are not yet 
fully understood, Dr. Burns believes we 
are gradually learning to detect the sig- 
nals of serious economic trouble and how 
to use available new instruments in act- 
ing against it. 

However, he also warns that there are 
practical obstacles to the effective use 
of such knowledge. He notes: “In a world 
in which international crises keep recur- 
ring, in which the domestic population 
clamors for relief from burdensome tax- 
es, and in which different groups of the 
community are either deserving or per- 
suasive enough to win the special solici- 
tude of government, considerations of 


Business Cycle Research 
and the 
Needs of Our Times 


ARTHUR F. BURNS 
Director of Research 


33rd ANNUAL REPORT 


NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH, INC. 





Still much to learn 


economic stability neither are nor can 
be the sole concern of public policy.” 

Preventive medicine. The economic ad- 
viser says that the way to attack the 
problem is to begin to act while the 
booms that precede depressions are still 
under way. “There is need,” he asserted, 
“to clarify the work of policy makers 
who, while earnestly resolved to do away 
with depressions, sometimes seem to neg- 
lect the need of controlling booms and 
trust too exclusively in our ability to 
check any contraction that may get un 
derway.” 

A full report of Dr. Burns’ views is 
contained in the 33rd annual report of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re. 
search, Inc., which also summarizes find- 
ings of staff studies in various economic 
and financial fields. Copies are available 
from the organization’s headquarters, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
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Britain Steps Up 
Canadian Investments 


British financial interests, with the 
sanction of the British government which 
must approve all British investments 
outside the sterling area, have had a) 
proved $49,000,000 in Canadian invest 
ments as compared with $19,600,000 for 
all other countries outside the sterling 
area during the first quarter of this yeal. 
British policies have undergone 4 
change in recent months, with risk capi 
tal now being allowed to be used in de 
veloping Canadian resources such 4 
base metals, water power and forest 
products. Previously British investments 
outside the sterling area had been lim 
ited to plants and manufacturing proc 
esses. Canada benefitted with addition 
of a number of new factories, primarily 
associated with the defense program, & 
pecially in the aircraft field. 

British trade commissioners in Canada 
report they are being “overwhelmed” by 
British visitors looking at the Canadial 
market and investment possibilities 
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They point out that British investors 
are anxious to make up for losses of mar- 
kets elsewhere, and are primarily inter- 
ested today in long term investments. 
Large syndicate. Among big investment 
organizations which have opened in Can- 
ada in recent months is the British New- 
foundland Corporation Ltd., which is 
packed by the British Rothschilds. First 
president of this new organization is 
B. C. Gardner, chairman of the board of 
the Bank of Montreal. The firm has been 


| granted mineral rights in over 50,000 


square miles of Labrador, mineral rights 
on 10,000 square miles of Newfound- 
land, timber rights over about 1,400 
square miles of the Lake Melville area of 
Labrador and water power rights on all 
rivers in Newfoundland and Labrador 
which have not been committed. In- 
volved are possible mining developments 
in titanium, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and 
nickel. 

In the Rothschilds syndicate are 20 
internationally-known mining, pulp and 
paper, and financial companies, includ- 
ing financial houses of Morgan, Grenfell 
& Co., Ltd., J. Henry Schrader & Co., 
Hambros Bank Ltd., Robert Benson 
Lonsdale & Co. Ltd., and Kleinwort Sons 
& Co. Ltd. Head office of the syndicate 
will be at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
it is required to spend at least $1,250,000 
during a first five-year period for ex- 
ploration and examination of natural 
resources. 

Another Rothschilds syndicate for 
wider development of Canadian indus- 
trial potential is the United North At- 
lantic Securities Ltd., which has Can- 
adian, European and United States fin- 
ancial interests involved. About half of 
the paid-up capital of $2,500,000 in this 
syndicate is from Great Britain. 

Formed late in 1952 was Harris & 
Partners Ltd., Toronto, an investment 
house, in which one Canadian and two 
English security firms joined hands. 
W. C. Harris & Co., Ltd., Toronto, along 
with Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., and 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, have formed the new partnership. 
One of the oldest Canadian brokerage 
houses, Osler & Hammond, is part of 
the Canadian interests in the newly 
formed firm. Shown below is the head 
office in Toronto. 

Joint enterprise. Early this year, S. G. 
Warburg & Co., London, in association 
with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, es- 
tablished a company to invest in en- 
gineering and natural resources develop- 


New investment partnership 
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ments throughout Canada. Warburg in- 
terests with Samuel Montagu & Co., Lon- 
don, also control the Toronto & London 
Investment Co., which was formerly the 
Trust & Loan Co. of Canada. 

Among large industrial concerns to re- 
cently buy into existing plants in Canada 
or start new firms are British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables Ltd., and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. The former 
company is putting $12,000,000 into 
Canada with purchases of Canadian wire 
and cable plants at Montreal and Brock- 
ville, Ontario, and will build new fac- 
tories at Brockville. The second company 
is to build a new plant near Kingston, 
Ontario, to make a synthetic textile. 

Dollar sources. British investors and 


business concerns, hampered in postwar 
years with restrictions on dollar exports, 
have been pressing for some time to join 
the United States investors in helping 
develop Canada’s vast natural resources. 
Only recently-has the British govern- 
ment changed its thinking, and now is 
pressing the campaign. There are two 
sources of dollars for investment in Can- 
ada from Great Britain. There are 
earned dollars from exports to Canada, 
and repatriated dollars obtained from 
British sales of Canadian securities. 
These repatriated dollars are being used 
to repay a wartime Canadian loan to 
Britain, but recently about $25,000,000 
has been left over annually from these 
repatriated dollars for investment. 























| Municipal Bonds 
‘Trends and outlook—mid-year 1953 


HEIR TAX-FREE STATUS, broad- 
ened marketability and increased 
yield have combined to enhance 
the attractiveness of municipal 
bonds for an ever widening field of 
investors. And a substantial volume 

of offerings has created new investment opportuni- 

| ties in these desirable issues. 

| Our new Mid-Year Survey discusses these facts 

and presents timely information for every type of 

investor. It looks into the market and examines 
supply, demand, volume and price trends. 

Send for this up-to-date Mid-Year Survey and 
our tax chart that helps you determine the value 
of federal income tax exemption in your taxable 
bracket. They are available without cost or obli- 
gation. Use the attached request form. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


Name 


123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, 1953 “Mid-Year Survey of the 
Municipal Bond Market“ and tax chart. 








Address 





State 








City 

































































Bank Profits and Taxes between net current earnings and net = i 

For the past year or two bankers have profits is partly a matter of bookkeep- NICREASING TAX. FATE 08 BOO PROFITS t th 

found their profits outlook somewhat ing. Since the Bureau of Internal Reve- twelt 

brighter. Higher interest rates and "ue started permitting the use of esti. | Percent of Capital Accounts a div 

better loan volume have all contributed ™ated reserves for losses on loans in cent. 

to better bank earnings. But a closer 1948, the transfers to these reserves willit 

look at earnings reports shows that the have been substantial. Real loan losses, wie’ 
dramatic improvement has been in the of course, have not been materially coun 

current earnings of banks. The profits different than they were in the decade TI 
left for dividend distribution or for re- before that ruling, but the reported / strik 
tention in capital accounts have in- Profits are lower. | the 

creased only moderately in dollar terms. But there are at least two other im- fi: amot 

As a percentage of capital accounts, net portant, and real, reasons why profits || f bank 
profits after taxes are below their level have lagged behind net current earnings, and 

during the war period. During the late 1930’s and then even brou 

Why the lag? The growing difference more dramatically during the war years, retul 
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We are pleased to announce the election of Capital return held down 


banks received capital gains from their 


ROBERT H. CRAFT dealings in securities. With short-term § ¢eyy, 


interest rates considerably below long- 


‘ Fe 

. . ‘ term rates, any bank sale of a security . 

as Executive Vice President purchased as an intermediate-term or — 

and a member of our Board of Directors long-term security was almost sure tof .... 
: yield a capital gain, even if interest < 

to be effective July 1, 1953 rates did not change. But with the a * 


spread in rates reduced, these gains 
have become far less common. 80 p 


() > iti . Tax burden grows. Taxes, however, are J cate 
probably the bigger reason for the & serv 


change in the relationship of profits to As 
25 Broad Street, New York 4 net current earnings. Although the tax § Insy 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA exemption on newly issued securities & tion 
was discontinued in 1941, the volume § jp F 
of tax-exempt and partially tax-exempt § ern , 
securities was such that income taxes § staff 
could be kept down. As shown in the & New 
accompanying chart, before 1948, taxes B com; 
seldom accounted for more than two St 
or three per cent of capital accounts § ingt 
But within the past two years, taxes §& tion 
have increased until they absorb an & ters 
amount equal to five or six per cent of & for 
L ld Y B capital accounts. The amount taken by & sura 
W ere Wou OU e taxes has become a half more than the § Com 
° amount that is distributed to share — Com 
Without Your Reco rds? holders as dividends. Dividends of all F Com 
member banks amounted to only 3.7 of ¥ yille 

the book value of capital accounts in 


























Probably “up a tree”, unless you had 1952. 
Destruction of Records insurance. As a result of these developments, 
: the net profits of member banks after § Fj 
ae rp P erent a sta — safeguands taxes have been only about 8 per cent of 2 
and assures reimbursement for loss. capital accounts for the past five years; B 
We'll be glad to tell you more if you'll the recent increase in net current ear on . 
just write to... ings has not been transmuted into better pen 
after-taxes profits. office 
The dollar volume of bank profits has B ¢ p 
increased moderately. But banks have Ty 
been retaining a large fraction of theif able 
modest earnings. These earnings have for 
been building up bank capital; the proc 
The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. amount of bank capital is now about 4 in 
AFFILIATES} Minncopolis fire & Marine ing, Co. per cent greater than it was at the ed y, 
ya ATR senniie ie Contre Saten Fire Ins. Co, of World War II. And SO far profits have into 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. Goost Teton tee - Co. only about kept up with the capital ” solve 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada crease. The rate of return on capital— to } 
the fact of most significance to bankh 
stockholders—has not increased. / oM 











Effect on bank stock. This means that B ghoy 
bank stocks of member banks, on the out 
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average, can sell near book value only 









if the buyers of them will pay about 


twelve times earnings and will accept | 
a dividend return of only about 3% per | 
cent. Since many stock buyers are not | 


willing to do business on this basis, the 
majority of bank shares still sell at dis- 
counts. 

These figures become all the more 
striking when allowance is made for 
the unknown but certainly sizeable 
amounts of hidden reserves held in the 
banking system. If all non-book assets 
and undervalued bank assets were 
prought into the picture, the rate of 
return on banking capital would indeed 
be soberingly modest. 

The fate of the excess profits tax 
(still uncertain as this is written) will 
not make much difference. While a fair 
number of banks have paid such taxes, 
only a few banks paid more than small 
amounts. The real issue is the base rate 
of taxation on banking and other corpor- 
ations. 
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“Hartford of the South”? 


Favored by special Florida state legis- 
lation, Jacksonville is attracting regional 
insurance office headquarters in a deter- 
mined bid to become the “Hartford of 
the South.” 

The new law provides that out-of-state 
insurance companies be refunded up to 
80 per cent of premium taxes if they lo- 
cate regional headquarters in Florida, 
serving three or more states. 

As one immediate result, Prudential 
Insurance Company has started construc- 
tion of a 22-story office building, tallest 
in Florida, and will direct its southeast- 
ern operations from Jacksonville. A large 
staff contingent will be shifted from 
Newark when the regional home-office is 
completed. 

State Farm Mutual Company of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, also has started construc- 
tion on a $2,500,000 regional headquar- 
ters building. New home office buildings 
for Independent Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, Gulf Life Insurance 
Company, Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, and United Life Insurance 
Company further strengthen Jackson- 
ville’s position in this field of finance. 


e e > 


Film on Futures 


How the commodity futures market 
functions is interestingly explained in 
Story form, by means of a 30-minute 
sound film available through the many 
offices of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, nationwide investment firm. 

The film points out how consumers are 
able to get lower prices, farmers more 
for their crops and manufacturers and 
processors can insure against price risks 
through “hedging” on futures exchanges. 
In the film story, a grain elevator runs 
into a complex business problem that is 
solved by his local banker, who explains 
to him a simple hedging program of 
commodity futures. 

Merrill Lynch states that it welcomes 


| Showings of the film in banks through- 
| out the country. 
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Now bank counters may 
be placed like desks. Fixture 
and under-counter work, 
assembled as one in this combi- 
nation counter unit, are installed 
under one contract. They are placed in position on 

finished floor, like desks, then anchored together. They may 
be rearranged at will to meet changing requirements. 


FREE on cequest: “TIME CLOCK WIND-{ 






Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
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Installation of seven 
units, set up to form 
continuous counter 
Space. Saves time be- 
cause teller can serve 
another customer with- 
out waiting for previous 
customer to gather his 
papers or count his 
. change. 


JUST PUSH A BUTTON TO RAISE OR. LOWER THE TOP 


Steel roll tops completely cover work space and are individually locked for 
tellers’ convenience and protection. When a teller leaves his counter at any 
time all he need do is press a button. This operates the motor which pulls down 
and locks the roll top and all pedestal drawers. Thus, all papers and cash on the 
counter and in the drawers are protected. Another press of the button and the 
steel top rolls up and all pedestal drawers are unlocked. Details on request. 








ING CALCULATOR”; a new, ingenious device] . 7s. ' 


which saves time by giving an instant, accurate “3 _ re 
calculation every time the time clock is wound.|:: I a ce ait 
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BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 


AN ENORMOUS MARKET FOR BANKS WHO SELL 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


News reports predict that 66 million travelers will 
use 22 million cars this year on journeys averaging 
1200 miles. They will spend $9,240,000,000, or 
$140.00 for each passenger! 

This is a most important market for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. All travelers, particularly 
motorists, will want to avoid the risks of theft or loss 


—yet be assured of the instant spendability of their 
funds. Remember—all National City Bank Travelers 
Check advertising recommends readers to make 
their purchases in banks. 

Helpful display material, free mats available to 
assist you to develop this important revenue. 


You keep ALL the selling commission—% of 1 % 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Bist tn Uerld-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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state Convention Highlights 
Aboard a luxury steamer Bermuda 
pound, at leading resorts, and in the 
hotels of principal cities, several thou- 
sand members of various state banking 
associations convened in the past two 
months. They explored thoroughly the 
problems uppermost in importance to 
bank officers today—the operations and 
policies of banking departments, the 
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H. H. Helm, featured speaker 


On New York program 


policies and plans of the Administration, 
money and credit trends, etc. Following 
are highlights from some of the issues 
probed. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By unanimous vote at the annual 
convention, the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association members created a perma- 


nent educational foundation for the 
purpose of encouraging the broadest 
possible public understanding of the 


American banking system through a 
long-range program of personnel, public, 
and school education. The foundation 
was viewed as an evolutionary change 
from the present P.B.A. cooperative 
educational program which has received 
international recognition in its two years 
of operation. 

_In those two years the association has 
distributed over 5 million pieces of ma- 
terial. covering the broad concepts of 
banking, rather than specific services. 
Hundreds of banks throughout the world 
are using the copyrighted P.B.A. ma- 
terial. Sixteen other state associations 
have cither purchased it or have recom- 
» Mended its use to-their member banks. 
| As a service to banking, the P.B.A. has 
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waived the copyright to permit the other 
state associations to make distributions 
under their own sponsorship. 

P.B.A. President George C. Rutledge, 
president, Johnstown Bank and Trust 
Company, told the convention that edu- 
cation had been the keystone of all 
P.B.A. activity in the past year, and 
that no endeavor was undertaken with- 
out first asking this question: Will it 
inform and educate our own bank 
officers and employees? Our school chil- 
dren? Our customers and the general 
public? 

Noting the general trend of banking 
public relations, and the success in his 
own state, S. H. Chelsted, vice-president, 
Peoples First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, foresaw the day 
not too far off when the country’s banks 
will demand a national program for the 
protection of their business, just as many 
other major industries do. 

It is disturbing, Mr. Chelsted de- 
clared, to know that the $200 billion 
banking industry, serving 100 million 
customers through 15,000 outlets and 
employing 500,000 people, is risking 
disfavor without the protection of a 
national educational program. 

Concurrent with the action of the 
Pennsylvania association, the New York 
State Bankers Association voted a fund 
of $250,000 for a year-round public and 
press relations program. In taking the 
action, authority was given to the New 
York association’s new president, Stan- 
ley A. Neilson, also president of the 
Bank of Gowanda, New York, to set up 
the program, with the advice of the 
state policy committee, to give ‘“con- 
tinuity”’ to the activity, and to use the 
most advanced public relations tech- 
niques. 


SAVINGS INTEREST RATES 


At the Ohio State Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in Cincinnati in May, 


time money rates was one of the 
*hottest” subjects to receive attention. 
With nearly all bankers articulate on 
the subject, the range of opinion ran 
a full gamut. At a savings committee 
panel meeting attended by more than 
250, a request for a show of hands 
brought a response from about a dozen 
bankers favoring a flat increase in the 
rates. A much larger group favored the 
use of long-term certificates of deposit 
as the answer to the rate problem. 

O.B.A. President Paul M. Jones, 
cashier of Old Phoenix National Bank, 
Medina, Ohio, urged bankers to “ap- 
praise carefully” the interest they pay 
on savings accounts. Mr. Jones pointed 
out that competition is very keen, but 
that some bankers might later wish they 
had not raised the rates so quickly. 

Noting that rates on Governments 
had gone from 2% per cent to 3% per 
cent, another banker disagreed, and 
stated he felt that banks should pass 
on the benefits of higher rates to their 
customers. 


LOAN POLICY 


Now is the time for bankers to scruti- 
nize all applications for credit with very 
great care, and give special considera- 
tion to the inherent liquidity and sound- 
ness of their loans, Fred F. Florence, 
president, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, told the Illinois bankers 
convention at St. Louis, Missouri on 
June 3. 

With the great increase in the total 
loans of banks, he declared, it is now 
more important than ever that bankers 
not be misled by the fine record of 
collections in their loan portfolios they 
have grown accustomed to throughout 
a period of inflation and expansion over 
an unprecedented long period of time. 

Mr. Florence said he found it difficult 
to understand why such a large number 
of banks had not taken advantage of the 


A record crowd attended Pennsylvania’s annual conclave 
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Fill the need in those sections where it is the 
practice to wrap $20.00 in halves instead of 
the customary $10.00 quantity. They're 

extra WIDE and strong for wrapping all of 
the standard quantities of coins in reg- 
ular packages. Double size package 
for halves. 1000 to a box. Taper- 
Sey ed or gummed edges. 
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...and CASH CHECKS QUICKER 
A handy device that holds a moderate amount 
of bills of varying denominations rendered 
available for quick handling. Makes cashing 
of checks quick and easy. Enameled Aluminum 
Base, 6% inches square. Nickeled posts are 7 
inches high. Counterweight enameled metal. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 








1947 Treasury Department ruling which 
permitted banks to create reserves in 
their loan accounts on the basis of their 
past 20-year loss experience ratio. Sound 
banking policy and good business judg- 
ment, he said, would dictate the use of 
the reserve formula to the highest ex- 
tent. 

Moreover, Mr. Florence expressed be- 
lief that the Treasury authority for loan 
reserves should be augmented to meet 
the risks inherent in the unprecedented 
$75 billion total of loans held by the 
banks. He maintained that the loan re- 
serves should be increased to more than 
double the reserves presently authorized, 
which in the end would redound, not 
as a special favor to banking, but to the 
best interest of the national welfare. 

Meanwhile, in addresses before the 
Alabama and California conventions the 


| loan policy problem was also analyzed 
| by Ben H. Wooten, president, the First 


National Bank in Dallas. While seeing 
no cause for sounding a general alarm, 
Mr. Wooten felt that a word of caution 
was in order. 

He declared that recessions come un- 
announced, as in 1907 when the collapse 
of one New York institution caused a 
panic, as in the unexpected 1920 and 
1937 recessions, and as in the ‘“‘debacle 
of 1929 which came like a thunderclap.”’ 

‘We may feel that our investments 
are our notes and bonds, but our real 
investments are people around our 
town,”” Mr. Wooten said. Upon the atti- 
tude of the country’s “townspeople” 
toward banking and their Government 
rests the nation’s security or lack of it. 

Accordingly, excessive timidity on the 
part of a lender will stunt an entire 
community. And conversely, excessive 
optimism will result first in an unwar- 
ranted expansion of credit and later in 
a reaction derived from the over-expan- 
sion that preceded it. 

L. Merle Campbell, Secretary of Bank- 
ing for Pennsylvania, at that state’s 
convention in Atlantic City on May 25 
declared that his department was con- 
cerned with loose credit terms on in- 
stalment sales, and with the dangers 
of 80 per cent mortgages on dwellings 
in today’s declining real estate markets. 

Mr. Campbell deplored the fact that 
some banks were “discounting more and 
more loans” with little and in some cases 
no down payments, and were also per- 
mitting dealers to make collections. At 
least six banks in the state had “suffered 
substantial and serious losses through 
dealer dishonesty,’’ he said. Concerning 
real estate loans, he added that in most 
Pennsylvania communities the market 
is getting “very sticky” for old homes, 
and the larger homes are proving diffi- 
cult to sell. Such conditions, he said, 
called for caution in granting loans on 
today’s inflated values. 


TRUST PROBLEM 


Is trust work a “blind alley?” This 
question was raised by Harold H. Helm, 
president of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, in speaking before 
the New York State Bankers Association 
aboard the S. S. Queen Bermuda in May. 
Terming his comments, “A Commercial 
Banker Looks at His Trust Depart- 


ment,” Mr. Helm declared that top 
management has a real responsibility jy 
making sure that the trust department 
is not just a blind alley insofar as op. 
portunities for advancement is con- 
cerned. Too many bank officers think 
it is, he said. 

Mr. Helm went on to say that many 
young men enter the banking field in g 
flush of enthusiasm and with the ambi- 
tion to go straight -to the top in the 
shortest possible time. Looking around, 
some of them might say that the presi. 
dent is always picked from the banking 
department. Then, the young man avoids 
trust work, goes into the credit depart- 
ment, and on up in the commercial end 
of the bank. 

Although this condition is not always 
the case, and sometimes never is in cer- 
tain banks, nevertheless, Mr. Helm said, 
there is every reason why officers should 
be considered for interchange between 
divisions. The idea that there are, in any 
division, roadblocks to advancement, 
needs to be dispelled. Top management 
must work closely with department off- 
cers in helping provide opportunities for 
advancement and reward for work well 
done. Trust department promotions, like 
banking department promotions, cannot 
be permitted to cling too much to 
seniority. 


FISCAL POLICY 


Speaking before the Indiana Bankers 
Association at French Lick, Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, told the as- 
sembly that the success of the Admin- 
istration hinges upon its ability to make 
its new fiscal policy work, and that the 
prevention of further inflation requires 
the full support of the banking con- 
munity. The senator said he had every 
confidence that the bankers would give 
the needed support to carry out the 
“excellent fiscal policy developed by 
Secretary Humphrey, working with Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Martin.” 

“Bankers as well as all other lines of 
business,” said N.Y.S.B.A. President 
Stanley Neilson, ‘should fully support 
the Administration’s money and fiscal 
programs.” He urged the New York 
bankers to set an example in their state 
of cooperation with the government, 
with the overall idea that the things be- 
ing done to curb inflation in the long 
run will benefit the whole economy. 


° 4 ° 


Employee Benetit Brochure 


The greatly expanded employee bene- 
fit program of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City, is outlined in a 64-page 
book that has been distributed to more 
than 9,600 members of the bank’s staff 
in New York and overseas. The book 
gives condensed versions of the com- 
plete program relating to retirement, 
the major features of which are a more 
liberal retirement plan, a new family 
benefits plan, and a new thrift-incentive 
plan. Complete cost of both the retire- 
ment and family benefits plans will be 
borne by the bank. 

Retirement features. The salary base 
for computing pensions at normal re 
tirement at age 65 will be the average 
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Here is a primary market in government securities 
where, under normal market conditions, you get a 
direct and immediate bid or offering, and split- 
second trading. Our Government Bond Department 
at The First National Bank of Chicago gives you 
all the advantages of modern communications, 
streamlined methods, and more than 90 years 
of experience in handling bonds — whether your 
trade is in thousands or millions! 


We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, 
notes, and other government issues in which banks 
and corporations are principally interested. 


The officers of our Government Bond Depart- 
ment are unusually well equipped — in both expe- 
rience and facilities — to assist you and corporation 
executives with investment programs. As evidence 
of the wide scope of our operations, during the 
past year we had transactions in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts. 


All of the services of the Department are at 
your disposal. Contact us by telephone, teletype, 


Call Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 
for split-second trading 


in Governments ! 


or telegraph —at our expense. For direct connec- 
tion, use these numbers: Long Distance 92, 93, 
155, 313. Teletype CG 987. 


Take advantage of all the services we offer to 
correspondent banks. In addition to our Govern- 
ment Bond Department, these include . . . 


Municipal Bonds « Complete Clearing and Collection Service 
Rapid Router Service « Complete Foreign Banking Service 
Loan Participation « Travelers Checks » Operational Pro- 
cedure Surveys « Assistance in Handling New Types of 
Loans + Wire Transfers + Safekeeping Service * Bank 
Remodeling and Modernization «+ Public Relations and 
Advertising + Credit Information « Correspondent Con- 
ferences * Assistance in Special Events 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


Joun H. Grier Vice-President 
L. F. WInTERHALTER Asst. Vice-President 
Josepu A. SMOLE Assistant Cashier 
Frank G. HERMAN Assistant Cashier 











Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livineston, President Watrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Harowp V. Ampere, Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 






MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Huco A. AnpErson, Vice-President 
HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 





Details complete program 


salary for the last five years before re- 
tirement, and the multiplier for each 
year of service will be 1% per cent in- 
stead of varying percentages used in the 
old plans. Another feature of the new 
retirement plan permits the employee 
to retire as early as age 55 with re- 
duced benefits if his age and years of 
service total 80 or more. 

The book cites the case of an em- 


ployee retiring at age 65 after 39% 
years of service. His average monthly 
salary for his last five years, on which 
his retirement income is based, is $440 
per month, compared to a “career aver- 
age”’ of $295 per month. Under the new 
retirement plan he will receive $303.20 
per month, including Social Security. 

Family benefits. The new family bene- 
fits plan is designed to protect the family 
of an employee who dies while eligible 
to retire but before he actually has 
retired. A substantial part of the benefit 
which the employee would have received 
if he had retired on the day of his death 
will be paid to the surviving spouse 
until death or remarriage, after which 
payments will be made to any children 
under 21 years of age. 

Profit-sharing. The new thrift-incentive 
plan is a cooperative undertaking in 
which the bank offers staff members who 
wish to participate an opportunity to 
build a reserve fund for the future by 
joint contributions for their benefit. 
Major points of the new plan are: 

Employees may contribute 2, 4 or 6 
per cent of their salaries by payroll 
deductions. The bank’s contribution will 
be based on the amount of net operat- 
ing earnings before income taxes each 
year. The amount of the contribution 
will be computed on a sliding scale start- 
ing at 1 per cent on net operating earn- 
ings of $10,000,000 and rising to a 
maximum of 6 per cent on net operating 
earnings of $60,000,000 or more. The 
bank will not contribute if capital funds 
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All the time we're looking for trouble! 
Not to get into it, of course, but to 
avoid it. Trouble in our business springs 
principally from the errors we make in 
the execution of orders and, since we 
know “seventeen ways to spoil a job,” 
we face quite a challenge as we attempt 
to eliminate them. 


Percentagewise we are continually im- 
proving our accuracy quotient, but as 
our business expands and we handle 
more orders, we actually, by count, make 
more errors. If we thought entirely in 
terms of percentage we might be in- 
clined to sit smugly behind our accu- 
racy record of 99.71%, but we cannot 
afford to do that when we know that 
the remaining small fraction translates 
into a lot of mistakes. 


We keep very accurate records of re- 
ported errors and we pinpoint them so 
that we can tell where to take corrective 
measures. It is of interest to note that 


WE’RE LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


we catch six times as many as we let 
slip thru. If we catch them they are con- 
sidered ‘‘spoilage,”’ and if they get out 
of our plants they are considered 
“errors.”’ Of course we catch many errors 
in the specifications received on our 
order blanks, but generally speaking, 
our bank customers have a good bat- 
ting average, reflecting the care they 
give to ordering detail. 


Perhaps human errors will always be 
with us, and no doubt mechanical fail- 
ures will always swell the total, but by 
being conscious of them and by know- 
ing where they occur, and why, we think 
we can squeeze them down to an irre- 
ducible minimum by double-checking 
each operation and by maintaining our 
equipment in perfect condition. This 
year we will handle more than three mil- 
lion individual check orders in our six 
plants. May our errors be few... and 
may none of them be yours. 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





and reserves fall below $360,000,009 
and its contributions will be reduced if 
annual dividends amount to less thay 
the present $2 per share. 
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Bank Success Story 


Few banks have had as remarkable 
a success story as the Progressive Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Latest evidence of the tremendous 
strides made by this ten-year-old insti. 
tution is the announcement by President 
William J. Fischer that the bank had 
leased large space, 22,000 square feet 
on three floors, for a new main Office jp 
the 14-story Shell buildings now being 
constructed. Below Mr. Fischer (right) 
is signing a 20-year lease with the 
president of the building corporation, 

This marks the third time that the 
comparatively new bank has had to ex. 
pand into larger main office quarters, 
Moreover, since its inception the institu. 
tion has opened three branches. Since 
December of 1943, its capital account 
has grown from $221,745 to $1,273,076, 
but even so it has been hard put to 





Signing marks expansion 


match the expansion of total resources 
from $1,026,251 to $31,555,643. 

Few banks, too, have received the 
national publicity accorded to Progres 
sive Bank, thanks to its famed schod 
savings program which President Fischer 
has fostered so enthusiastically. Al 
though the plan has been in operation 
only since 1948, some 135 of the 17) 
schools in New Orleans now participate, 
and 75,000 out of the 100,000 schod 
children in the city have savings at 
counts with Progressive. So outstanding 
has the program been that it was Ie 
cently the subject of articles in Readers 
Digest and Parents’ Magazine, and banks 
all over the country have written 
“Billy” Fischer for details. 
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Improved Cash Ticket 


An enlarged and red-bordered teller’ 
cash ticket newly in use at the Com 


mercial National Bank of Peoria, Illi > 
nois, now prevents the proof departmet! F 
of that bank from missorting cash tickets § 
with checks to the bookkeeping depatt f 


ment and other banks. 
Still another missorting error, that 
getting checks mixed in with the cas 
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TELLERS CASH TICKET 


Forward this copy, with deposits, to the Proof Department 


O 


The amount of cash received and the teller’s number are shown below 











New ticket ends missorts 


tickets, was corrected by punching a 
hole in the middle of the new ticket 
which makes it possible to look through 
the tickets as they are released from the 
proof machine. 

The old type of cash ticket was all 
white and the same size as a check, 
conditions which made it difficult to de- 
tect the missorts. Now, in the words 
of Cashier Robert Humphrey, the larger 
size, Wide red border, and hole-in-the- 
center cash tickets “serve to make a 
missort stand out like a sore thumb.” 
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Bank Services Catalogue 

The modern metropolitan bank is a 
“department store” of services. “We 
know it, but do all our customers and 
potential customers?” 

Reasoning thus, the advertising de- 
partment of the First National Bank of 
Saint Paul (Minnesota), recently mailed 
a carefully thought out questionnaire 
entitled, ‘The First National Needs Your 
Help.” Questions were planned to un- 
cover the needs of customers, to evalu- 
ate services currently offered, and to 
encourage constructive suggestions. 

Need shown. With the more than 22 
per cent return from the survey, the 
bank proved its belief that literally 
hundreds of people were completely un- 
aware of many useful banking services 
available to them. Especially interesting 
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were the customer suggestions that 
something should be done to tell them 
of all the services offered by the bank. 
Many people who were already cus- 
tomers were unaware of the range of 
services they had at their fingertips, 
simply because some of those services 
were not profitable enough to warrant 
being advertised by themselves. 

The result of the survey was the 
unusually complete bank “catalogue” 
shown here. Its 36 pages are attractively 
jacketed with an aerial view of the city, 
and the title invites the reader to learn 
“what The First National can do for 
you.” Its table of contents begins with 
“accident insurance” and ends on “with- 
holding tax deposits” covering each one 
of the bank’s services. 





Schools, too. Printed in two colors and 
easy to read, the book is expected to 
prove popular with local teachers for 
classroom use. 
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Modern Bank Counters 


Representative examples of counter 
styling in present-day bank moderniza- 
tion programs accompany this story. 
The chief point of customer-contact in 
a bank, the counters are paramount in 
making the new or remodeled bank 
quarters comfortable, convenient places 
in which to work and do business. 

New and old. The transition from 
the austerity found in older banking 
quarters to the genial atmosphere of 
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FACTS About 


Changypoind 


BALL PEN REFILL UNITS* 


*Convert CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens to 
Ball Pens. 


*Made in two lengths—long tube for self-filling 
pens; short tube for dropper filling pens. 


*Long tube unit holds 3!/, times more ink than 
any other ball pen refill—4 times more than 


*Short tube unit holds more than twice as much 


*Ink is non-transferable and permanent. 


*CHANGEPOINT Ball Pen Refill Units retail for 


twice as much as other refill units, yet they are 


*On the basis of the amount of ink in the average 
refill unit CHANGEPOINT units cost the user 


only half as much for the same amount of 


*CHANGEPOINT Ball Pen Refill Units are now 


Write for further information. 


S44 SOUTN ROCKFORD 
TULSA, OXLANOMA 

Makers of Changepoint Fountain Pens @ Ball Pens 
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Pico Citizens Bank, Pico, California 











The First National Bank of Ashland, Ohio 


Streamlined counters are the feature of the lobbies of these new and modernized banks 


today is clearly shown in the before- 
and-after photos of the B. M. Behrends 
Bank, Juneau, Alaska, at the bottom of 
the page. There, the heavy, foreboding 
wrought iron cages gave way to the 
smooth, low lines of modern counters. 
Gone also are the high ceiling, ponderous 
lighting fixtures, and the dark-finished 
woodwork and furnishings. In their place 
are the newest in acoustical materials, 
fluorescent lighting, and a _ glassed-in 
balcony built above the vaults. 

Low deal plates. Counters of oak and 


counterfills and partitions of wood de- 
signed with low deal plates to facilitate 
the handling of money bags are featured 
in the new quarters of the Northern 
National Bank of Presque Ile, Caribou, 
Maine, above. The lobby is in oak with 
walnut paneling, and a low plant trough 
separates the public space from the 
officer space. Floors are of rubber tile; 
lighting is of incandescent lens boxes; 
and all ceilings are sound deadened with 
fire-proof tile. The exterior is of modern 
design in teak wood. 


Below, a striking contrast between new and old quarters 


B. M. Behrends Bank, Juneau, Alaska 























Gleaming finish. At the Lehigh Na- 
tional Bank all of the old-fashioned 
tellers’ screens and counters, check 
desks, coupon booths and office rooms 
were replaced with streamlined wal- 
nut fixtures. A dull finish black for- 
mica was installed on the check desks 
and on the customers’ space at the tellers’ 
counters. Four-inch plate glass extends 
along the top of the tellers’ counters, and 
the wickets are also of plate glass. In 
the overall lobby area numerous changes 
were made. The lobby was enlarged and 
a new terrazzo floor laid. A_ lower 
entrance vestibule was newly equipped 
with two easy-opening doors. 

Sawtooth arrangement. In the new 
quarters of the Pico Citizens Bank, the 
teller counters were staggered to facil 
itate faster service, and to reduce traffic 
congestion to a minimum. All of the new 
bank’s fixtures were made of imported 
tiger wood. The tops of the desks and 
counters are covered with a _ gree, 
patterned formica. The lobby floor is of 
terrazzo construction with a modert- 
istically designed acoustical ceiling ove! 
head. Other features include a large 
parking area, drive-in teller windows, 
drive-up and walk-up deposit letter drop, 
roomettes for safe deposit customers, 
employees lounge and kitchen. 

Separate opening. To mark its 100th 
year of doing business, a complete mot 
ernization of the quarters of the First 
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National Bank, Ashland, Ohio, was re- 
cently finished. Replacing the old-style 
but long-serving counters are modern, 
new low ones, of frosted walnut finish 
and each with a separate customer open- 
ing in front of the tellers’ windows. Other 
features of the remodeling program are 
new, semi-automatic doors, indirect light- 
ing, 2 women’s lounge, new officers’ sec- 
tio and customer waiting room. 

Personal supply cabinet. An impressive 
change from the highwall tellers’ “cages” 
of the “‘old days” is seen in the stream- 
lined counters of the newly remodeled 
Beloit (Wisconsin) State Bank. Now 
each teller has his or her personal supply 
cabinet, with a place for “everything” 
and everything within easy reach. A 
careful study of tellers’ needs resulted 
in the unique redesigning of all tellers’ 
quarters with a noticeable speedup in 
service. The bank’s overall remodeling 
program coincided with its 60th anni- 
versary, and resulted in rearrangement 
of departments, acquisition of new space, 
and many innovations. 

Graceful curves. Entering the newly 
remodeled National Bank of Westfield, 
New Jersey, the customer finds himself 
in a spacious vestibule equipped with a 
desk containing essential supplies for 
making window transactions. Inside the 
lobby he is at once impressed with the 
gracefully curved teller counter which 
is made of the same highly polished 
walnut as the walls and other woodwork. 
An entire wall of the lobby is mirror- 
covered to give a feeling of spaciousness 
and light. A diagonally striped linoleum 
floor of contrasting colors channels the 
customer to the tellers’ counter. Other 
features include the latest in air-con- 
ditioning, fluorescent lighting and rest 
rooms. 

Unique contour. The unique contour 
of the new branch of the Equitable 
Security Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was determined by the need 
to accommodate three cars simultane- 
ously at drive-in windows, using the 
same tellers who work at the main 
counter. The attractive, modern fan- 
shaped counter is set off by the plate 
glass entrance with automatic doors and 
specially-designed wrought-iron grills on 
each side. Other modern features on 
the interior include steel roll-top teller’s 
units, recessed fluorescent lighting, glass 
block finestrations, acoustical ceiling and 
a specially-designed terrazzo floor. 

Customer privacy. An accent was 
placed on customer privacy both at the 
tellers’ counter and at the check desks 
of the recently modernized Chemical 
State Savings Bank, Midland, Michigan. 
The unique jutting design of the coun- 
ters provides plenty of elbow room and 
clear and easy conversation between 
teller and customer, and at the same 
time shields the customer from those 
behind or at either side. Similar privacy 
Is provided by the boothlike-check desks 
which line the opposite wall. The fixtures 
throughout are made of light-colored, 
easy-to-clean formica. Separated from the 
lobby but in open view are the officers’ 
desks. Across from the officers are the 
Secret ries, and behind the officer section, 
the discount..department. 

Simultaneously with this. program, 
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BRANDT 


Coin Handling Products 
uth a distinguished 
refutation... 


Brandt machines have a long, distinguished reputation for being truly 

fine products. They are the result of more than sixty-two years 

experience in manufacturing coin handling machines and _ allied 
products exclusively. 


Correct change is delivered instantly by a 
Brandt Automatic Cashier upon depression 
of a single key. And the sorting, counting 
and packaging of coins can be accomplished 
by Brandts with absolute accuracy in a 
fraction of the time required to perform 
these tasks manually. 


MODEL 250 B dt - ail d . 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC ranats are smart and modern in appearance 


CASHIER—Delivery chute | and are durably constructed to last for years. 
type. Coins delivered di- 
rect to customer upon de- 
Pression of a single key. = You will profit handsomely by using modern 
Brandts in your bank because of the ad- 
vantages they offer. Replace earlier types 
and other makes of machines at today's 


attractive trade allowances. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC 

CASHIER—Trap door type. AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 
Coins delivered to cuSe 

tomer by operator. 





WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Established 1890 


MODEL CDM 


BRANDT COIN COUNTER AND 
PACKAGER—Motor driven. 
Handles all coins from pennies 
to silver dollars, inclusive. Me- 
chanical improvements make for 
speedier packaging of coins 
with less effort than ever be- 
fore. A hand operated machine 
is also available. 











MODEL SL 


BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER—Motor driven. 
Sorts and counts mixed coins, 
pennies ‘to half dollars, in- 
clusive. Features new ‘'quick 
take-apart'' construction per- 
mitting quick, easy access to 
many of the working parts. 


*"Brandt’’ and "'Cashier"’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 




















Equitable Security Trust Co., Wilmington, Delaware 





The National Bank of Westfield, New Jersey 

















Chemical State Savings Bank, Midland, Michigan 


Curves and innovations are pronounced in this group 


the Chemical State opened its first 
branch office, a modern drive-in bank 
on the city’s outskirts. A feature of the 
new drive-in is a covered walkway from 
the main entrance to the parking lot, 
enabling customers to leave their cars 
and enter the bank under shelter. 


Everything for the teller 


Beloit (Wisconsin) State Bank 

















Glass partitions, A recessed and glass- 
partitioned tellers’ counter of light wood 
finish was employed by the Oneida Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Utica, 
New York, recently in remodeling a 
building once used as a grocery store 
into a branch bank. At the same time, 
the latest in flooring, lighting, ceiling 
and check desks were installed. The bank 
installed a printing plant in the huge 
basement. 

At the same time the new branch re- 
modeling was being effected, steps were 
taken to relieve pressure at the main 
building by occupying the second floor 
of a large building across the street. To 
this building was moved the central 
bookkeeping operations, and a subway 
for pneumatic tubes was built under 
the street to link the tellers with the 
new bookkeeping department. 
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Bank’s Travel Show 


A bank service to vacationists who 
wanted to stay close to home or wander 
far afield, was found in the June-July 
annual travel show held in the lobby of 
The Bank for Savings, New York. 
Among the 3-dimensional displays was 
an illuminated replica of Silver Springs, 
Florida, with moving glass-bottom boats 
and underwater activity. A typical Paris 
street scene with a cafe equipped with 
swinging doors, was a background for 











Oneida National Bank & Trust Co., Utica, New York 


of new and modernized bank quarters 


Pan-American literature. Prospective 
tourists also found helpful travel folders 
giving details on where to stay, how to 
go, how much it would cost. 
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Investment in Edueation 


Following a survey recently spor- 
sored by Princeton, Illinois, school au- 
thorities to determine whether or not 
their high school business training was 
adequately preparing students, a meet- 
ing of the town’s business and civic 
leaders was called to discuss _ better 
training for commercial students. The 
three principal suggestions brought out 
by the questionnaire and at the meeting 
were: 

That students should be taught the 
proper use of adding machines and other 
office equipment; 

That the basic principles of account 
ing machines should also be taught; and, 

That increased training in typing and 
shorthand was needed. ; 

One of the most interested partic 
pants in the group discussion was C. D. 
Tedrow, president, the Citizens First Na 
tional Bank of Princeton, who later pre 
sented the high school with $3,000 to 
purchase the needed business equip 
ment, 

With the equipment now in use, the 
school is able to offer complete course 
in business machines, which _ includes 
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training in the operation of adding ma- 
chines, and posting machines on ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, pay- 
roll, and bank accounting. In addition 
to the gift, Citizens First established an- 
nual prizes of $50 and $25 to go to the 
two best shorthand students. 

Did the new equipment stimulate in- 
terest in the school’s commercial depart- 
ment? Enrollments for next year’s busi- 
ness course now stand at double that of 
any previous year. 
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AI. B. Results 

Fifty years ago the first convention 
of the American Institute of Banking 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio. Last month, 
with the membership now grown to 
more than 100,000, A.I.B. delegates 
from all parts of the country met again 




















STETSON B. A. E. ROEMERS- 
HARMAN HAUSER 


New A.I.B. officers 


in Cleveland to conduct the 51st annual 
convention. 

Special commentary. Lending a special 
commentary to the achievements of this 
and past proceedings was a message 
from the first A.I.B. president of 1903, 
and the appearance of five “‘old timers” 
who had attended the first convention 
50 years ago. The first president, Fred 
I. Kent, now a director of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, wired “proud 
congratulations” to the delegates on the 
A.LB.’s “development of a marvelous 
force for good.” The “old timers” (below, 
left to right) were George K. Wads- 
worth, of Cleveland; A. V. Gardner and 
Harry C. Libby, both of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; and W. F. Mackay and John C. 








Delegates of 1903 recall 
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McHannan, both of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
men are all now retired from the bank- 
ing business except Mr. McHannan, who 
is chairman of the board, Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new officers. Stetson B. Harman 
was elected president of the A.I.B., for 
1953-54, succeeding Martin J. Travers, 
vice-president of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Niagara 
Falls, New York. Alvin E. Roemer- 
shauser is the new vice-president. Mr. 
Harman is trust officer and assistant 
secretary of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Pasadena, California, and Mr. 
Roemershauser is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans. 

Progress report. Dr. Leroy Lewis, na- 
tional educational director of the In- 
stitute, noted in a speech that the A.I.B. 
educational program expanded in scope 
two years ago to cover beginners’ orien- 
tation and skill, as well as supervisory 
and executive training, had been emi- 
nently successful. Wide acceptance, he 
said, had been given the original text 
book developed two years ago, and the 
six new ones developed this year. In 
addition to these, the A.I.B. now plans 
six more texts covering business admin- 
istration, trusts, consumer instalment 
and agricultural credit, and accounting. 
Also this year for the first time, he 
reported, a five-day school of invest- 
ments was conducted in Texas, and 
two or three similar schools will be 
held elsewhere in the near future. 

Speech, publicity honors. This year’s 
top honors for speech-making went to 
Barbara Pendleton, assistant cashier of 
the Grand Avenue Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri, who received the $500 prize 
given by the A. P. Gianinni Educational 
Endowment. In the national debate con- 
test finals, a team composed of three 
Chicago bankmen was judged the best 
in competition with a team from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The winning debaters 
were Frank D. Lane, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago; Joseph Wahala, The 
South East National Bank; and Harold 
Buker, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, alternate. The members of the 
Memphis team were William S. Ray, 
Robert C. Rogers, and Neely Grant, Jr., 
alternate, all of The First National 
Bank of Memphis. The debate contest 
prizes were made possible by a fund 
established by Jesse H. Jones, chairman 


50 years of A.1.B. progress 





of the board, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas, and former 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Fifty-four chapters of the Institute 
had entries in the annual publicity com- 
petition, entering scrapbooks containing 
promotional material that had been part 
of their publicity programs. The first- 
place awards, according to chapter size, 
went to the A.I.B. groups in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Cite Junior Banks, Firms 
Several of the country’s Junior 

Achievement activities received awards 

recently for singular performances, and 











Indispensable to everyone » 


on the policy-making level... 


Financial Policy 
of Corporations 


ARTHUR STONE DEWING 


NEW, 5th Edition of this standard 
guide by a famous financial authority 
covers all aspects of modern corpora- 
tion finance. Shows how to establish 
sound financial policy in light of gov- 
ernment regulation, court decisions, 
problems imposed by rising price levels. 
Hundreds of specific instances, exam- 
ples concerning every kind of corpo- 
rate situation; references from origi- 
nal sources. 2 vols., 1538 pp. $15 








r 
INVESTMENTS 
JULIUS GRODINSKY 


“One of the best works on investment analy- 
sis and portfolio management I have seen,” 
says Sydney P. Allen, Financial Editor, 
San Francisco Chronicle. This new book 
gives realistic standards for appraising is- 
suer, selecting industry, company, security ; 
analyzing the market. Separate section on 
investment policies of banks, institutional 
investors. 567 pp., 39 tables. $6. 


BANK FRAUDS 


Their Detection and Prevention 


LESTER A. PRATT 


Shows, department by department, how to 
uncover and stop bank frauds, on basis of 
careful investigation of thousands of actual 
bank embezzlements. Noted expert analyzes 
1100 fraud cases; details 210 principal fraud 
methods. Illustrated, indexed. $4 


PRICE PRACTICES 
and PRICE POLICIES 
JULES BACKMAN 


Just Out—organizes for ready reference the 
major pricing techniques in use today. Pre- 
senting views of top economists, book fully 
examines price behavior, price fixing, guar- 
anties against cost and price changes, gov- 
ernment regulation of prices. 660 pp. $8 










Send for these books. Save post- 
age by remitting with order. Books 
returnable if not satisfactory. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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World traders, San Francisco, Cal. 
Win merit awards 


behind their success was the adult co- 
operation extended by four banks, an 
advertising firm, and an oil company. 
The awards were made by the Junior 
Achievement movement and by the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Best service companies. The Little De- 
troit Bank, miniature alter ego of The 
Detroit (Michigan) Bank, headed up by 
16-year-old Mary Galneder, received 
the first place for being the Junior 
Achievement “best service company,” 

in the national industry awards. In the 

photo at the top left of this page, bank 
president Raymond T. Perring is shown 
presenting Miss Galneder with the plaque. 

Second place went to the First Ohio 
Junior Bank sponsored by the Society 
for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, and third 
place to the Northside Junior Achieve- 
ment Bank of St. Louis, sponsored by 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The awards were made at 
the annual Future Unlimited banquet in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Best annual reports. An interesting 
and possibly disturbing (to young men, 
that is) feature of the companies win- 
Ning this year’s “best annual report’’ 
awards made by the New. York Stock 
p Exchange is that all girls headed up the 
)inning J. A. companies. 

; President G. Keith Funston, at a 
Bceremony held in the Governors’ Room 
x the New York Stock Exchange, pre- 
sented first place award to the Tasty 
BT reats Company of Chicago, sponsored 
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by the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, and second place award to the 
Kiln Kraft Company, sponsored by the 
Ross Roy Advertising company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Only J. A. world traders. In its observ- 
ance of Junior Achievement Week and to 
tie in with the annual Golden Gate 
Trade and Maritime Festival, the Cali- 
fornia Global Traders, a J. A. group 
sponsored by The Bank of California, 
N. A., San Francisco, recently installed 
an attractive display in the bank’s lobby. 
The Global Traders has the distinction 
of being the only J. A. group to operate 
in the foreign trade and exchange field. 
Shown in the accompanying photo ex- 
amining samples of some of the products 
imported are: (left) George J. Green- 
wood, bank vice-president; (upper right) 
Thomas B. Shaw, of the bank’s foreign 
department and one of the advisors to 
the student group; and (lower right) 
Melvin Sirianni, president of the Cali- 
fornia Global Traders. 

The display showing sample imported 
merchandise included tulip bulbs from 
Holland, brass candleholders from Ger- 
many, mechanical toys from Japan, and 
wooden fashion belts, bracelets, toys, 
figurines, and Christmas ornaments from 
Italy. With the exception of the first 
purchases of Holland tulip bulbs and 
Japanese toys, all other shipments were 
covered by purchase order from San 
Francisco department stores and spe- 
cialty shops. In this way the J. A. 
traders eliminated the risks of ordering 
unsalable goods, and were not required 
to keep their capital tied up in inven- 
tory. For the excellence of their work 
and their semi-annual report, the Cali- 
fornia Global Traders this year received 
two San Francisco Center Industrial 
“A” Awards. 
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Italian Financial Paper 
Adopts ““Dagwood”’ 


Apparently the editors of an Italian 
savings bank publication, “Il Bollettino 
del Risparmio,” appreciate the everyday 
American brand of humor found in the 
comic strip “Blondie.” They recently 
reproduced an appropriate cartoon epi- 
sode, from an American newspaper, in 
which Alexander comes out on top in 
a verbal exchange with Dagwood over 
money. The dialogue, in Italian, read: 





“Papa, one time you told me that a 
fool and his money are soon parted!” 
“A very wise proverb, son.” 
“Did you also tell me that a penny 
saved is a penny earned?” 
_“T said so. You do not doubt it?” 
“No, No! But I would like to have 
a million lire to be able to prove it!” 
The Italian publication editors further 
evidenced their familiarity with the 
American comic strip by noting that the 
mother, Blondie, the small daughter, 
Cookie, and the dog were missing from 
the cartoon. 
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Specialized Building Service 
During the past decade or so tremen- 
dous changes have been made by banks 
in gearing their new or remodeled build- 
ings to the tempo of modern customer 
needs and making them attractive, 
pleasant places to do business. In many 
cases an entire bank is custom engi- 
neered, from the record keeping and 
cash handling systems, all the way 
through the architectural styling. Among 
the limited number of firms providing 
such specialized building service is the 
Cunneen Company of Philadelphia. 

Prior to founding his company, Wal- 
lace V. Cunneen 
for many years 
was an officer of a 
leading leck and 
safe company. In 
that job he made 
studies of bank 
operations in cities 
throughout the 
country, and more 
and more he be- 
came convinced 
that bank building 
methods were fall- 
ing behind the accelerating pace of 
business. 

The ideas growing out of his observa- 
tions resulted in a challenge which Mr. 
Cunneen met by forming his own com- 
pany. His first step toward putting his 
ideas into effect was to organize a team 
made up of specialists in bank methods, 
architecture, designing, drafting, etc. 

Today the bank employing the Cun- 
neen Company’s service is first visited 
by specialists who study the bank’s 
methods and recommend systems, ar- 
rangements and equipment to. save 





W. V. CUNNEEN 


Bank designers, draftsmen at work in Cunneen’s new office 
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Bank of Livonia, Livonia, Michigan 


Two newly-organized banks that are located in suburban areas adjacent to big cities 


space, time, movement, and cut operat- 
ing costs. Then, architects, designers, 
layout men and draftsmen customer- 
condition the building. They introduce 
clean, sleek lines in counters, desks and 
offices. Sometimes old style tellers’ cages 
are eliminated and replaced with con- 
tinuous counters, to speed a_bank’s 
service. Customer convenience and com- 
fort is foremost in their planning. 
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Newly Chartered Banks 


At Painesville, Ohio, and at Livonia, 
Michigan, two of the country’s newest 
chartered banks were recently opened 
for business. The Ohio bank was 
launched with a $1,000,000 capital struc- 
ture. The $350,000 Michigan bank was 
chartered late last year, but only re- 
cently moved into its new quarters in 
one of the state’s fastest growing com- 
munities. 

Painesville, Ohio. Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidney, former presi- 


dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, was the principal speaker at 
a dinner sponsored by the local chamber 
of commerce to honor the new Lake 
County National Bank here. Many lead- 
ing bankers from Cleveland and other 
Ohio cities were among the more than 
300 persons who attended the dinner. 

Mr. Gidney brought congratulations 
from Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey. In his address, Mr. Gidney 
called the new bank “a very husky in- 
fant—a million dollar baby, in fact.” 
Nevertheless, he declared, the growth 
of the new bank would not be an auto- 
matic process. “‘Present-day banking,” 
he said, “is like present-day merchan- 
dising, complicated and highly competi- 
tive. But there are long established rules 
and guideposts which are helpful in see- 
ing that the growth which takes place 
is on a sound basis.” 

The 40,000 shares of capital for the 
new bank were oversubscribed at $25 a 
share in five days. The officers of the 
Lake County National are Glick Schultz, 








WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 


A Job 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The “National Shawmut Bank 4 


40 Water Street, Boston 
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At Painesville opening 


president and formerly of the Harter 
Bank of Canton, Ohio; Frank M. Stan- 
ton, board chairman; Harry N. Land. 
phair, vice-president; Richard J. Gehl, fi 
cashier; and Ray Ringman, assistant 
vice-president. The bank is housed in 
newly remodeled temporary quarters 
pending completion of a new building. 

Livonia, Michigan. Various utility com- 
panies in the Greater Detroit area have 
estimated that suburban Livonia’s popv- 
lation will grow from less than 20,000 
to 100,000 in the next ten years because 
of the general decentralization trend. 
One of the first institutions to help in 
this predicted growth is the newly or- 
ganized Bank of Livonia 

The bank moved into its modern, at- 
tractive new quarters in May. The 
building combines a discriminating bal- 
ance of materials and color to make it 
one of the smartest bank structures in 
southern Michigan. Three principal m2 
terials—ledgestone, Roman brick an( 
glass—create for the building exterior 
a feeling of solidarity without stodg- 
ness and spaciousness without extrava- 
gance. A sweeping upright, bearing the 
bank’s name, breaks the otherwise low 
silhouette of the structure. An extended 
roof forms a cabana-type portico which 
serves as a drive-in station for bank-by- 
car customers. . o 

Public and private open houses to I 
troduce the bank’s new home wert 
staged by its officers, President Lewis 
Brooke, and Vice-President and Cashier 
Guy A. Spencer. Roland A. Benge, a vice 
president of The Detroit Bank, is 4 
board member of the new bank. 
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A Tailor-Made Course in Management Development 


By Donald R. Hassell, 


Assistant Secretary, The Hanover Bank, New York 














ECOGNIZING the advisability of 
supplementary training for bank 
supervisory personnel, The Hanover 
Bank and New York University have 
completed a significant experiment in 
education—a tailor-made course in man- 
agement development. 

The course was limited to 20 men, 
half of whom are junior officers, half 
non-official personnel. All recently re- 
ceived certificates upon their successful 
completion of the special training. 

Purpose of the course. Equally as sig- 
nificant as the content of the course as 
well as the way it operated, is the way 
the course was developed. 

Listen to Evan C. Dresser and John 
B. Henneman, Hanover vice-presidents 
who, as personnel officers, were con- 
cerned with the desirability of improving 
training methods for new employees at 
the high school and college level: 

“We wanted to do a good job of it, if 
we were going to do it at all,” says Mr. 
Dresser. “We felt that the course we 
needed should be conducted outside the 
bank if we were to achieve the broaden- 
ing influence we had in mind.” 

University plans curricula. It was na- 
ural for The Hanover to turn to New 
York University for help. Liaison work 
was initiated by Dr. Marcus Nadler, eco- 
nomic consultant to the bank and profes- 
sor of finance at N.Y.U.’s School of 
Commerce, and carried out by Professor 
J. Harold Janis of N.Y.U., who conducts 
classes in correspondence at the bank. 
Initial exploration determined that no 
course existed that would fit the bank’s 
needs. The project was then turned over 
to Dr. Timothy Costello, N.Y.U. associ- 
ate professor of psychology, to develop. 

Says Dr. Costello: 

“I wanted to find out what supervisory 
problems confronted these men, so I 
called them in for conference in small 
groups. From these conferences I ob- 
tained material which was instrumental 


Certificates awarded 


From left: President R. E. McNeill, Jr.; 
H. V. Fink, supervisory staff; C. A. 
Dwyer, New York University 
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Group that completed the first course; another is scheduled this Fall 


Supplementary bank training course evolved for supervisors 


in setting up the course while the stu- 
dents, too, were participating in the de- 
velopment of the experiment.” 

Dr. Costello held his first class of the 
first semester in October. The bank ar- 
ranged for time off—two hours for each 
class—for the students and paid their 
tuition. The first semester’s work cov- 
ered the broad subject, “Effective Super- 
vision.” The early classes were more or 
less formal, but development of the work- 
shop method of teaching, pooling re- 
sources and swapping ideas led to active 
discussions and the second semester in- 
cluded little lecture technique. 

Wide range of studies. Topics covered 
in the first semester included: how to 
get action, personal adjustment, improv- 
ing job efficiency, work simplification, 
practical techniques for successful super- 
vision, effective communication, develop- 
ing traits of leadership, and team spirit 
in solving business problems. Psychol- 
ogy also entered into the material pre- 
sented—the motives of people, personal- 
ities, human needs, variety found in a 
group—and the principles outlined in 
classes were applied to actual problems. 

The second semester embraced “Train- 
ing Techniques.” Projects were assigned 
committees of three, research work was 
required and reports on specific prob- 
lems were returned for class discussion. 

Dramatizations and reports. Projects 
often took the form of classroom skits, 
with the supervisory problems drama- 
tized by the students themselves. Often 
equipment from the bank was brought in 
to facilitate understanding and solution 
of a problem. 

Developing and maintaining good em- 
ployee attitudes through training was an 
early topic of the second semester. Others 
included: inducting the new worker, 
teaching a new skill, developing interest 
in the job, training for promotion, and 
the development of more favorable atti- 


tudes for job simplification. 

Following each class—once a week, 12 
weeks to the semester—minutes of the 
class discussion and report material were 
provided each student. For example, 
the following excerpt was taken from 
the recorded minutes of the fourth class 
of the second semester. 

“It became apparent that to carry 
out a positive program that would be 
realistic and adjusted to the individual 
employees, a heavy responsibility is 
placed on each supervisor to know his 
employees well. This is his job.” 

Students’ reactions. Often “written re- 
actions” on discussion of reports or proj- 
ects appeared in the minutes. Such as 

“One man commented that he felt bet- 
ter knowing other supervisors also had 
problems.” 

“Have recognized a change in my 
thinking, in working out personnel prob- 
lems since attending these sessions.” 

Plan continuance. Dr. Costello, as well 
as Mr. Dresser and Mr. Henneman, are 
all enthusiastic about the experiment. As 
a matter of fact, it no longer is in the 
strictly experimental stage. And The 
Hanover plans to select another 20 stu- 
dents for a similar course next Fall. 

The photo at the top of page shows 
18 of the 20 men who completed the first 
course: Seated, 1. to r., Henry A. M. 
Faber and Philip J. Englert, assistant 
treasurers; W. E. Callaghan, assistant 
secretary; H. G. Carey, assistant treas-- 
urer; R. J. Hancock, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; W. F. Rathjens, assistant mana- 
ger; H. V. Fink, R. F. Cronan, and Her- 
bert J. Lemberton. Standing, 1. to r., Dr. 
Timothy Costello, of the New York Uni- 
versity; Lawrence P. Galt, Jr.; Harry E. 
Lehmkuhl, D. C. Marrick, Joseph Swis- 
ton; J. J. Murray, assistant treasurer; 
Ralph Clark; J. L. Tittle, assistant treas- 
urer; John Dewar, Jr., and A. C. Van 
Tassell. 
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EFFECTIVE TESTS 
FOR LETTERS 


Effective use of personnel talents 


is a continuing study at the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Our findings are available 
to correspondent banks to help you 


make the most of manpower 





Pai we as 


INCREASED JOB IMPROVED PERSON-TO- ACCURATE DEFINITION OF PROPER USE 
EFFICIENCY PERSON TECHNIQUES DUTIES FOR EACH POSITION OF TELEPHONE 


These and other subjects are covered by 
Continental Illinois education and training 


films and graphic material. We shall be 


glad to share our education and training 
tools with you and help you fit them 
to your needs. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHO RUNS BANK OF AMERICA... 


The managing committee consists of ten senior officers who meet often, decide policy* 























THE MANAGING COMMITTEE 


When the board is not in session. this unusual committee 
has a top role in the bank’s multiple management program 


OME of the top echelons in busi- 

ness and banking have recently 

been discussing the relative val- 
ues of the single or one-man form of 
management versus multiple or group 
Management in meeting the increas- 
ingly complex problems of today. 
Among the advantages advocated for 
multiple management are: to lighten 
*From left: R. P. A. Everard, assistant to the 
President; Russell G. Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent, international banking; H. M. Bardt, vice- 
President and senior trust officer; Samuel B. 


Stewart vice-president and general counsel; A. J. 
Gock, chairman of the board, vice-chairman of the 


general executive committee; Carl F. Wente, 
president, chairman of the general executive 
committee; §, Beise, senior vice-president, 
chairmzn of the managing committee; W. J. 


Brauns: hweiger, executive vice-president, business 


develoy ment; Frank E. Young, secretary to the 
commitice; Jesse W. Tapp, executive  vice- 
preside: t, loans and investments; F. A. Ferroggi- 
aro, senior vice-chairman of the board, chairman 
of the general finance committee. 
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By EARL V. BURKE 


the load of the chief executive officer, 
and to provide for continuity in top 
management in case of a crisis. 

An outstanding example of the suc- 
cess of multiple management is to be 
found in the world’s largest private 
enterprise banking system, the Bank 
of America. In making his annual re- 
port to the stockholders for 1952, 
President Carl F. Wente paid this 
tribute to the bank’s form of multiple 
management: 

“Subject to review by the board of 
directors, for many years the top man- 
agement and top policy-making deci- 
sions of our bank have been under the 
control and direction of its managing 
committee, composed of senior execu- 





tive officers. The wisdom of this set-up 
is proved by the record.” 

In a recent discussion of the bank’s 
management policies, Mr. Wente stat- 
ed: 

“T believe that the ‘one-man show’ 
is all right if it is small enough for 
one man to keep in constant touch with 
all the ramifications of his business, 
provided he has someone in his organ- 
ization as an understudy to follow him. 
If he has no understudy, even in the 
small organization it is not good, for 
if he should have a prolonged illness 
or die his organization goes to pieces. 

“In the large business, regardless of 
whether it is manufacturing, banking 
or whatever it may be, it is unthink- 
able to run a ‘one-man show’ these 
days,” Mr. Wente continued. “No one 
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man, no matter how good, can know 
everything about that particular busi- 
ness, know all the employees and be- 
come familiar with all that is going 
on, and at the same time see that the 
policies, rules or regulations, depend- 
ing upon the type of business, are 
properly carried out. As the leader he 
must have brains. Brains do not come 
in books; they come in men. If he 
surrounds himself with a good group 
of dependable men who are familiar 
with the business and delegates proper 
authority—gives them a chance to use 
their ability, energy and experience— 
he has a set-up that can’t be beaten. 


< ULTIPLE management is all 
relative, whether the business 
be large or small and the manage- 
ment should be in proportion,” added 
Mr. Wente. “If a man believes in 
the ‘one-man show,’ he should have 
a runner-up, at least one, if it is 
not out of line with the size of 
the concern. If it is a medium-size 
bank, he should have several offi- 
cers upon whom he can depend. He 
should counsel with those officers, dele- 
gate authority and build them up. The 
best way to build men is to give them 
responsibilities, then step back and 
watch them execute them. Let them 
make a few mistakes. They will soon 
know the consequences and can capi- 
talize upon those mistakes and thereby 
build experience. Experience is noth- 
ing more than capitalizing upon one’s 
successes and errors. From experience 
these men know what to watch out for. 
The man who has never made a mis- 
take, who has always been successful, 
is the most vulnerable man in the 
world, because he doesn’t know how to 
guard against the unexpected.” 

Most large corporations and the 
larger banks have developed some form 
of committee management. Many 
banks have what is called the execu- 
tive committee, composed of directors 
and less active officers, who meet sev- 
eral times a week, or at stated inter- 
vals, and take up matters that are 
brought to them by the bank manage- 
ment. 

The Bank of America plan of mul- 
tiple management seems to be unique 
in that it includes several groups: the 
general executive committee, the un- 
usual managing committee, the man- 
agement forum and the junior ad- 
visory council. The term “managing 
committee” means what the name im- 
plies, to take an active part in manag- 
ing, and should not be eonfused with 
the type of “management” committee 
which is often merely advisory in some 
limited way. Bank of America’s man- 
aging committee is decidedly different, 
because it consists of ten seasoned 
senior officers who can meet at a min- 
ute’s notice, and not only make policy 
decisions, but actually run the bank. 
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MODERN MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 


As Practiced by Bank of America 
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THIS CHART SHOWS THE HIGHEST LEVELS OF POLICY MAKING IN BANK OF AMERICA WITH 
THEIR ADVISORY ADJUNCTS, AND THE VARIOUS COMMITTEE GROUPS WHICH EXERT INFLU- 
ENCE ON MANAGEMENT IN POLICY DEVELOPMENT, COORDINATION AND SUPERVISION. 


MUCH OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES IS:DRAWN FROM KEY OPERATIONAL LEVELS, 
GIVING SUCH OFFICERS OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN NEW POLICY RECOMMENDA- 























The plan relieves the president 


Both famed A. P. Giannini, founder 
of Bank of America, and his son, the 
late President L. Mario Giannini, were 
firm believers in the principle of com- 
mittee management. Through constant 
application of this principle the bank 
has benefitted by the best thinking of 
many minds. 

The idea for organizing a more ad- 
vanced group, which would bring the 
collective thinking of the bank’s top 
executives to bear upon problems re- 
quiring top policy-making decisions, 
originated late in 1943 with A. P., who 
suggested the formation of a manag- 
ing committee “for the good of the 
bank and Mario’s health.” His idea 
was enthusiastically received and after 
being developed was formally adopted 
by the board early in 1944. 

The wisdom of creating the manag- 
ing committee has been shown twice in 
times of crisis. The first was the pass- 
ing of A. P. in 1949, and again on the 
death of President L. M. in 1952, leav- 
ing the great bank without the two 
personalities whose names had been 
indelibly linked with Bank of America 
since its founding. During the five 
months’ illness of the late president 
the managing committee found itself 


of many management burdens 


in full charge. Its members continued 
their specific departmental or admin- 
istrative assignments, and as a body 
guided the bank’s affairs smoothly 
without interruption until a new pres- 
ident, Carl F. ;Wente, a former chair- 
man of the managing committee, was 
elected. 

In the line of authority, the board 
of directors of 25 members is prima- 
rily responsible for the policies of the 
bank, and meets once a month. These 
directors live throughout the state, 
and as meeting once a month is no 
enough to pay attention to the daily 
far-flung round of bank activities, they 
have created a smaller group of boarl 
members called the general executive 
committee, which is empowered t0 
meet on short notice and act for the 
entire board in the interim betwee! 
the regular monthly board meetings. 

In addition, as stated, the board 
created the managing committee t 
exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the executive committee dul- 
ing the intervals between meetings 0 
the latter group. The managing com: 
mittee reports once a month to the 
general executive committee, where It 
acts are reviewed for approval 
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gtherwise. The general executive com- 
mittee also reports once a month to 
the board of directors, and the latter 
in turn, reviews and considers the acts 
of its committee. 

Obviously, no committee can execute 
instructions or even follow through 
on policies. That must be done by in- 
dividuals, and the top officers, through 
their positions or departments, see 
that the policies of the bank are fol- 
lowed. These top officers, in turn, dele- 
gate their authority to officers under 
them, and so on down the line to the 
lowest junior officer in the bank. 

The president is the bank’s senior 
administrative officer, endowed by the 
hard of directors with general execu- 
tive supervision. It is his duty to see 
that bank policies are followed, and 
that the officers function properly in 
carrying out their assignments. He 
looks out for such adverse factors as 
wasteful practices; watches the cur- 
rent trend of deposits, loans, invest- 
ments, expenses and income; and fol- 
lows closely business building and 
public relations activities and eco- 
nomic conditions at home and abroad. 
He is an active member of the manag- 
ing committee, an ex-officio member 
of every committee in the bank, and 
performs such other functions usually 
assigned to presidents of large organ- 
izations. 

The senior vice-president, S. C. 
Beise, who is chairman of the manag- 
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ing committee, aids the president in 
the performance of his duties and acts 
for him when the president is absent. 






HE managing committee, in its 

participation in top policy planning 
and the execution of those plans 
through field forces, resembles in de- 
sign the functioning of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the Defense organ- 
ization at Washington, which has a 
chairman, as does the bank’s manag- 
ing committee, with the president in 
both cases equivalent to commander- 
in-chief. 

In this kind of management design 
the president is relieved of many of 
the weights of management, and thus 
i$ more available for the important 
role of leader of the institution, and 
free to lend spirit, inspiration and 
counsel to the organization. 

In organizing the managing com- 
mittee, membership was limited to the 
chairman and the vice-chairman of the 
board of directors, the chairman of the 
general executive committee of the 
board, the president, senior vice-presi- 
ident and the executive vice-presidents 
of the bank, and such additional heads 
of major administrative departments 
a8 might be desired by the board. 
Currently, this committee consists 
| of the following members, listed alpha- 
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H. M. Bardt, vice-president and 
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senior trust officer. 

S. C. Beise, senior vice-president; 
chairman of the managing committee. 

W. J. Braunschweiger, executive 
vice-president, business development. 

R. P. A. Everard, assistant to the 
president. 

F. A. Ferroggiaro, senior vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors; chair- 
man of the general finance committee. 

A. J. Gock, chairman of the board; 
vice-chairman of the general executive 
committee. 

Russell G. Smith, executive vice- 
president, international banking. 

Samuel B. Stewart, vice-president 
and general counsel. 

Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice-presi- 
dent, loans and investments. 

Carl F. Wente, president; chairman 
of the general executive committee. 

The secretary of the committee is 
Frank E. Young. 

The managing committee does not 
hold regular meetings, although the 
membership may provide for such, but 


holds special meetings on short notice 
which are callable by the chairman, or 
by the chairman of the general execu- 
tive committee, or by the chairman of 
the board of directors, or by any three 
members of the committee. An impor- 
tant factor is the ability to call a meet- 
ing legally at a minute’s notice, decide 
what to do and designate some officer 
to execute it, if such a result is neces- 
sary. Any pressing problem does not 
have to wait for a meeting to be called 
at some future date. Any officer of the 
bank is free to suggest to a member 
of the managing committee that a par- 
ticular problem which cannot be read- 
ily resolved or which is controversial 
in nature be brought before the man- 
aging committee for final determina- 
tion. 

While the managing committee does 
not hold regular meetings, having the 
powers and duties of the board’s gen- 
eral executive committee during in- 
tervals between meetings of the latter 

See THE MANAGING COMMITTEE—Page 67 


B. of A. policy-making centers in this San Francisco head office 




















Low-cost visual aids reap rich dividends 
in staff training and publie relations 


enelits From a Banks bn 
1 PROGKA 


NLDA 


By HAROLD W. SICHTER 
Assistant Cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


ROM the use of commercially pro- 

duced visual aids for training 

personnel, to the preparation of 
visual aids built around the operating 
and customer relations procedure of 
your own bank, is but a short step. 
The Citizens State Bank, with deposits 
of 28 million dollars, 84 employees and 
operating 4 offices, decided to take 
this step in 1950. Many bankers who 
have used such excellently prepared 
strip films as “From Little Acorns” 
and “Banking Without Bicarbonate” 
produced by the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association must have shared 
with our President Dayton F. Pauls, 
Cashier M. H. Gibson, and the writer, 
the desire to use pictorial examples 
built upon specific problems in their 
own banks. 

The visual aid program we em- 
barked upon centered around problems 
of inter-office relations and from this 
point developed into a library of over 
250 color slides embracing operations, 
customer relations, personnel relations, 
and finally, a Bankorama which in- 
cludes a trip through all the operating 
and service departments of the bank 
by way of Kodachrome color slides. 
The program has been enthusiastically 
received by stockholders, service clubs, 
bank operating groups, and_ school 
children. Over the period of the past 
few years, portions of the film library 
have been shown. to well over 5,000 
people. 

In this discussion, our visual aids 
program can well be divided into two 
broad phases: internal and external 
applications. Internally, instructing 
people in the proper preparation of 
inter-office transactions presented a 
problem which was_ unsuccessfully 
approached by word of mouth sugges- 
tions, inter-office memos, and finally, 
operating manuals. A specific example 
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is the problem we encountered in pro- 
ducing duplicate liability journals 
from which loan lines are read at 
directors and loan committee meet- 
ings. All the usual efforts to correct 
improper spacing, overprinting and 
inadequate description of collateral, 
were ineffective. Correction was ef- 
fectively accomplished by photograph- 
ing properly prepared journals and 
some of the difficult to read and im- 
properly prepared journals, and show- 
ing color slides of them to operating 
personnel. The effect of presenting 
visual proof that the job not only 
could be done but was being done 
properly in one office convinced others 
that their work was of marginal qual- 
ity and stimulated improvement. 


PERATING problems, such as im- 

properly spaced commercial ledger 
postings with the resultant waste of 
ledger sheets, were pictorially pre- 
sented. In this instance an improperly 
spaced sheet, a neatly spaced sheet, 
and a graphical presentation of the 
quantity of ledger sheets and the dollar 
cost that could be saved over a period 
of one year were pictured. Savings ef- 
fected in officers’ time in reading and 
interpreting liability journals in loan 
committee and directors’ meetings, 
and savings resulting from properly 
spaced commercial ledger posting have 
gone a long way toward paying the 
cost of equipment needed to carry out 
the program. 

A word about equipment. Profes- 
sionally prepared slides were investi- 
gated but the cost proved to be 
prohibitive since a program of this 
type requires that the photographer 
be available at a moment’s notice and 
unusual hours. That, and the undesir- 
ability of having him photograph con- 
fidential operating records, prompted 
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DRIVE-UP CONVENIENCE 


For external showings 
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From left: Cashier M. H. Gibson, Mr. Sichter, President Dayton F. Pauls adding to picture file 


The bank now has a library of over 250 color slides. Cost of photo equipment was less than $125 


our cashier to decide to do the job 
himself. All of the photography has 
been done with a 35 mm camera and 
the usual accessories. A fixture, de- 
signed along the lines of an amateur 
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COURTESY AT THE WINDOW 


For internal use 
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movie film titler, was developed to take 
shots of office forms. The advantage 
of this type of fixture is that the 
camera distance for various photo- 
graphic. size fields can be predeter- 
mined, eliminating the problem of 
focusing and the problem of locating 
the photographic size field for any 
specific distance. Cost of the camera, 
filters, exposure meter and lights is 
less than $125.00. It is entirely possi- 
ble to use a strip film in a program of 
this type. Slides, however, have 
greater flexibility since the order in 
which pictures were taken need not be 
followed when they are shown, as 
would be the case if strip film were 
used. 

Wider application of the initial 
personnel training purpose for which 
the slides were developed was soon 
evident. Since offices of the bank are 
separated by considerable distance, 
people in the central office were not 
aware of operating problems in other 
offices. Pictures of operations in 
the various offices broadened every- 
one’s point of view and gave each an 
overall picture of our operations. 

For some years considerable thought 
was given to publishing the annual 
report for our stockholders. It was our 
feeling that we would much prefer to 
have operating figures, analysis of 
loans, investments and the deposit 
structure of the bank presented to the 
stockholders at the annual meeting in 
pictorial form. Again this was made 
possible by preparing Kodachrome 
color slides of all earnings data and 
investment and loan portfolio analyses 
at considerably less cost thar a printed 
and illustrated report. A visual presen- 
tation of earnings, bank growth, 


analyses of investment and loan port- 
folios, and other data to stockholders 
and staff members is recommended 
for use by banks of any size. We have 
found a visual presentation of figures, 
graphically presented in color, accom- 
panying the president’s verbal report, 
to be an outstanding way of telling and 
showing stockholders what is going on. 

Moreover, each of our offices has an 
advisory board of directors consisting 
of business and professional men in 
the communities in which the offices 
are located. Slides in our library per- 
taining to operations, investments and 
earnings are shown to this group 
periodically as a pictorial supplement 
to business development at advisory 
board meetings. 


PARTICULARLY interesting ap- 

plication of color slides on oper- 
ations and various departments of the 
bank is in personnel interviewing and 
hiring. Winston Ter Maat, auditor of 
the bank, recognized that, in carrying 
out his responsibility of telling appli- 
cants what their jobs would be and 
exactly where they would fit into the 
banking picture at Citizens, actual 
pictures could do a much better job 
than word pictures. When the per- 
sonnel interview reaches the stage 
where he and the prospective employee 
talk about the applicant’s job and 
department in which she will work, 
pictures of the operation, office, and 
how the job ties into the bank’s routine 
are projected on a small screen. This 
is combined with a short presentation 
of pictures of the people with whom 
the applicant will work, the officers to 
whom she will be responsible, and 

See SLIDE-FILM PROGRAM—Page 68 
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Proof that a smaller bank can arrange 
a successful meeting of this kind 


onducting an 
STATE PLANING FORE 


By 
ROBERT 0. ELLIS 
Assistant Trust Officer, 


The Twentieth Street Bank, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


STATE planning forums for life 
K underwriters, lawyers, account- 

ants, investment-brokers, and 
other kindred professions are proving 
so phenomenally successful that banks 
all over the nation are rapidly joining 
the ranks of those sponsoring such 
affairs. 

Due to the ever-increasing complex- 
ities of estate planning, professional 
men are eager for information and 
knowledge of the subject, and welcome 
the chance to hear well-known quali- 
fied speakers discuss important topics 
of mutual concern in this rapidly grow- 
ing specialized field. 

The planning of such a program 
should not be undertaken as a mere 
sales promotional stunt by the trust 
department of a bank, for as such, it 
is obvious that the meeting will be 
robbed of its interest. If, on the con- 
trary, the estate planning forum is 
conducted in the spirit of professional 
service, it can scarcely avoid resulting 
in improved relationships. Perhaps 
the first reaction to such an under- 
taking may be negative because of the 
necessary time, effort, and financial 
expenditures involved. However, this 
is a small item compared to the mak- 
ing of new banking friends, creation 
of good will, and the profitable pub- 
licity received by the bank. It is well 
known that advertising of this kind 
cannot be purchased from any press 
agent or agency; it must be earned. 
The results are tangible in the ap- 
parent increase in new trust business, 
as well as intangible, the extent of 
which is not easily ascertainable. 

A recent survey revealed that over 
three quarters of all new trust busi- 
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WARREN T. HACKETT 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON ROBERT W. HAMILTON 


A planning keynote: careful selection of speakers 


ness was a direct result of suggestions 
made by either the attorney, life 
underwriter, or accountant. It is, 
therefore, most important that these 
professional men be favorably im- 
pressed with the trust department’s 
sincere interest and effort to be of 
service. An estate planning forum, 
properly planned and executed, is sure 
to supply a pattern for furthering a 
closer relationship between the inter- 
professional groups. All of these men 
have the same objectives in mind, 
namely, the best possible approach to 
offering better service to their com- 
mon clients. 

The estate planning forum held in 
Huntington (population 80,000) by 
The Twentieth Street Bank (total 
assets $15,000,000) was attended by 
more than 125 attorneys, life under- 
writers, and accountants. Over 50 let- 
ters of appreciation and praise were 
received by the Huntington bank. Our 
officers agreed that the forum created 


more interest and good-will than any- 
thing of its kind ever sponsored. Be- 
yond any question, it was a complete 
success. 

Here are the steps used successfully 
by the Huntington bank, together with 
practical hints of how progressively to 
approach and plan such a program. 

Approximately five months before 
the date of the meeting, plans wert 
completed for the forum. This begil- 
ning well in advance of the established 
date gave the planners of the meeting 
time for correction of minor errors a8 
they became apparent to the forum 
committee. 

One of the first steps taken was de- 
ciding upon the size of the meeting 
and how, tactfully, the attendance was 
to be controlled. All aspects of this 
nature, of course, were dependent upo 
the number of individuals to be 
vited. The Huntington bank first com- 
piled a list of some 350 representativt & 
professional men from the local tele 
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Good morning Ladies and Gentlemen. A month 
or so ago when I told a friend of my impending 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITER’S PART IN ESTATE PLANNING 


are not already familiar with it the excellent 
brochure entitled: “Tax Planning for Estate” 
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TRUST OFFICER'S PART IN ESTATE PLANNING 


The world-wide social-political trend of the past 
20 years has as one of its prime objects the liquida- 
tion of the wealthy and middle classes. The ob- 


vious reason, of course, is that a person who is 


f lly independent does not readily take to 
socialism; and, he may use his money and the 
power that goes with it to organize and finance 
opposition to a socialist regime. In England, the 
wealthy and middle classes were done away with 
in that country’s march towards socialism. These 
classes have also, of course, been eliminated and 
even slaughtered in all of the communist 
countries. 





One hundred years ago Karl Marx published 
his Communist Manifesto attacking the capitalistic 
or private enterprise system. At that time he 
wrote, and I quote: “There is only one way to 
kill capitalism—by taxes, taxes and more taxes.” 
In Marx’s Manifesto he outlined his plan of attack 
upon capitalism in a ten-point platform, two of 
which related to taxation. He advocated a pro- 
gram which among other things, would cause 
capitalistic countries to adopt (1) a heavy, gradu- 
ated income tax, (2) abolition of all right of in- 
heritance; in other words, a 100% inheritance tax. 


Marx, and his disciples knew that by this 
method you would dry up the sources of capital 
and thus ultimately destroy the . capitalistic 
system, and establish socialism or communism in 


levied at high and steeply graduated rates and 
they are steadily reducing the principal source 
of capital on which industrial and economic pro- 
gress in this country depends—and will inevitably 
bring about a socialistic state, if continued. 


Our Federal estate tax, of all our forms of 
taxation, is completely socialistic in its nature. 
It is a capital levy and for years now has 
been employed by demagogic politicians to effect 
what they call “social reform”—leading toward a 
welfare state that brings everyone, regardless of 
ability, to a common level of economic mediocrity 
—after death, if not during life. The estate tax 
is not, in the light of our tremendously high gov- 
ernment expenditures, an important source of 
revenue, contributing as it did last year $729 
million. With a budget of $72 billion or better, 
this paid the expenses of the Federal government 
for about three days. 


The imposition of death taxes is not confined 
to the Federal government. The individual states 
also impose inheritance taxes. 


The destruction of the sources of capital in this 
county has progressed farther than we realize. 
The big family estates, such as the Rockefellers, 
Fords and Mellons are being—or have been— 
broken up by estate and inheritance taxes, and 
their transfer to the next generation will, in all 








its stead. In England by working from within, 
a small group of socialists first established these 
two taxes; the result was a Socialistic govern- 
ment. We too, have adopted these two Marxian 
tax devices. 


It is fundamental that if you dry up the sources 
of capital you inevitably destroy the capitalistic 
system. Both our income and Estate taxes are 





likelihood, complete their destruction as family- 
owned property. Present day income taxes, of 
course, make it impossible for others to build 
estates as did the Rockefellers, Fords and Mellons. 
As you know, the bulk of the big estates have 
been forced into charitable foundations in order 
to avoid the, consequence of confiscatory death 
teaxes. These foundations do not — and cannot 
legally—benefit the heirs of the founders. Re- 








Subjects of the three talks given at the estate planning forum 


Speech transcripts were later mailed to the forum guests 


phone directory and those of near-by 
communities. 

A special invitation was designed by 
the trust department especially for the 
meeting. It was decided that the invi- 
tation should be one of distinction, and 
should in an interesting manner ex- 
plain the purpose of the meeting as 
Well as stress its social nature and 
other features. For the purpose, a two- 
fold attractively printed invitation 
measuring 544” by 8” was devised. The 
Invitation was printed on brown cards 
in dark brown ink. The speakers’ pic- 
tures, with a suitable description of 
their qualifications and past experi- 
ence, was printed on a corresponding 
colored paper and inserted inside the 
folder. Stressed was the fact that panel 
members would discuss their subjects 
without any “mumble-jumble” to con- 
fuse those not familiar with the many 
technical terms. A prepaid return post 


| card was included for reservations. 
| Out of 350 invitations sent, over 125 
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acceptances were received. Many not 
returning their registration cards sent 
letters that expressed their regret in 
not being able to attend. 

Literature was especially designed 
for distribution to the guests during 
the meeting. A regular file folder was 
adapted and used as a program. It 
was printed in the same color as the 
invitations, and inside the folder was 
found note paper, several booklets on 
trusts and related subjects, and the 
latest financial statement of the bank. 
The purpose of using the file folder as 
a program was to provide the guest 
with a ready-made folder to be filed 
for ready reference. 

As a follow up, the bank prepared 
an attractive transcript in printed 
form, following along the lines of the 
other printed matter distributed to the 
guests. The complete comments of each 
speaker were included, as well as in- 
formation concerning the many and 
varied services of the trust department 


of the bank. These speech transcripts 
were sent through the mail to the 
guests, and many favorable comments 
were received. 

Careful consideration was the key- 
note in the selection of competent and 
interesting speakers, for it was real- 
ized that the success of the proposed 
meeting would depend largely upon the 
ability of the speakers. Representa- 
tives of correspondent banks, local in- 
surance agencies, and other sources 
were considered. Each speaker selected 
was given the general nature of the 
subject he would be expected to speak 
upon and the approximate time limit 
allowed. All speakers accepted the 
challenge with professional profficiency 
and gave excellent demonstrations of 
their outstanding abilities. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, nationally 
known trust man, discussed the legal 
aspects of estate planning and the im- 
portance of the lawyer’s part in the 
planning. Mr. Stephenson said, in 
part: “Estate Planning is the process 
of organizing or, more frequently, re- 
organizing a person’s property so that 
the administration and disposition of 
the property will accomplish that per- 
son’s needs and desires. The lawyer’s 
part in estate planning becomes four- 
fold ... In his advisory roles he ad- 
vises with his client about the needs of 
the beneficiaries of his client’s estate 
and about the business and financial 
matters connected with the organiza- 
tion or reorganization of his client’s 
estate. In his directory roles he guides 
and directs his client as to all legal 
matters connected with his client’s 
estate and draws and supervises the 
execution and revision of all legal 
documents required to make the estate 
plan operative.” 

Robert W. Hamilton, counsel, The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
tied in the importance of life insurance 
in the estate plan. Mr. Hamilton, in 
portion, stated: “The intricacies of 
modern living, including such factors 
as still historically low interest rates, 
complex taxes—which we hope are 
at a peak—and people living in 
one jurisdiction, working in a second, 
and holding property in a third, places 
a premium upon an individual having 
proper plans for his estate both during 
his lifetime and after his death; other- 
wise his estate objectives might not be 
met. It should be emphasized . . . that 
the desire of an individual to save 
taxes should not be the primary factor 
involved in any estate plan. What good 
would it do to save taxes and thereby 
increase an individual’s estate if it 
results in the estate not meeting the 
basic desires of the individual? The 
important thing in any plan is what 
the individual wants accomplished 
with his estate. After his desires are 
determined, it is then in order to en- 

See ESTATE FORUM—Page 66 
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He’s always busy with an amazing range 
of helpful activities... and wouldnt 
change jobs with anyone 


COMMUMTY SERVICE—Big Job 
the Small-Town Banker 


EFORE I sound off about my 
ideas on the importance of com- 
munity service in building and 
maintaining a bank’s position in a 
small town, it’s only fair to warn my 
readers that twice in my life my 
family and friends have been con- 
vinced I was insane and told me so 
bluntly and with forceful emphasis. 
In one instance, several informed bank 
executives confirmed their diagnosis. 
Some personal details may help 
clarify growth of my ideas about 
community service. I might explain 
that this service covers a wide field— 
serving on our Boy Scout Council and 





COVER PICTURE 
At the Hardwick Trust, Mr. Ladd 


stoops to make friends with a future 
customer 





By 
GERALD M. LADD 


Treasurer, Hardwick Trust Company, 
Hardwick, Vermont 


helping organize a square dance fes- 
tival, promoting construction of an 
annex to our hospital and helping in 
organization of a Kiwanis Club, bring- 
ing a new industry with 90 employees 
to town and spending long hours to 
help assure success for a Local Tulip 
Festival. These are only a part of the 
many activities which our Board of 
Directors consider so important that 
they approve expenditure of much of 
my time and a considerable amount 
of expense allowance for community 
projects. 

Doubt as to my sanity was ex- 
pressed first back in 1919. I was with 
the U.S. Immigration Service in Mont- 
real, Canada, drawing the then gen- 


erous salary of $1,800 a year, made 
even more attractive by the 22 per 
cent premium I received in Canada 
on U.S. money. 

After a year in this plush job, I re. 
turned to my birthplace at Island 
Pond, Vermont. The banker there 
offered me $1,000 to come with the 
Island Pond National Bank as a clerk. 
After some dickering we agreed on 
$1,200 and I started my career as a 
country banker to the consternation 
of all who knew the circumstances. 

This was no impulsive jump. Even 
as a youth, I was convinced that great- 
est happiness for me was to be had in 
a field where I could be of most inti- 
mate service to people. Law, medicine 
or banking—these were the profes- 
sions of my choice. 

I had no illusions that I would ever 
get rich. I didn’t even want to get 
very rich. When I was a boy, my 
father had given up his business as a 


Only four of the multitudinous projects in the b-sy life of a country banker. Next year will bt 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ... Mr. Ladd stages Know-Your-Bank program 








INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT... Bank brings knitting firm t 
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Mr. Ladd has helped to counteract Hardwick’s handicaps, and the bank (foreground) has grown 


building contractor to assume main- 
tenance responsibility for the many 
buildings on the estate of Theodore N. 
Vail, A. T. & T. president, at Lyndon- 
ville) Vermont. There I had seen at 
tose range many of the _ world’s 
wealthiest men. I had been at the sta- 
tion when J. P. Morgan came to visit 
in his private car. I had seen Mr. Vail 
leave his carriage (he would always 
avoid riding in automobiles) at the 
edge of town just so that he could 
greet villagers and chat for a few 
moments with them as he walked to 
the station. 

As a child I recognized and pitied 
the loneliness of the very rich. That 
was not for me—I liked and needed 
contact with people too much for that. 


From 1919 to 1934, I stayed at 
Island Pond and had become assistant 
treasurer. Incidentally, in New Eng- 
land banks the treasurer is the execu- 
tive officer comparable to presidents 
in other sections of the country. Now 
I felt I knew my business. I had 
learned much about people. At least 
most of the time, I knew when to say 
“ves” and when to say “no.” I was 
ready for a bigger opportunity. I 
wanted to test my ideas that the first 
obligation of a country banker is to 
his community, and that by best 
serving his community he will best 
serve his bank. 

In 1934, I was offered the post as 
treasurer of the Hardwick Trust Com- 
pany, in Hardwick, Vermont, popula- 


tion 2,800. The bank was in precarious 
condition. Astute examiners whis- 
pered to me that it couldn’t succeed, 
and I would be insane to take the job. 

But, I explained, this was just the 
kind of a job I wanted—a job with a 
challenge. If I failed, it would be just 
what all expected, but if I could suc- 
ceed, it would prove my ideas were 
sound. / 

If my enthusiasm had been less, the 
prospects would have appeared bleak. 
Hardwick, a few years earlier, had 
led the nation in the production of 
granite for building purposes and 
1,600 to 1,700 persons were employed 
in this industry but there was little 
building in 1934 and granite was on 
the way out as a building material. 


» demanding, as Mr. Ladd moves up to the presidency of the Vermont Bankers Association 
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COMMUNITY HOSPITAL ... Leans on banker’s leadership 











In his simple office, Mr. Ladd helps solve a family problem 


Unemployment was commonplace and 
prospects for new industry were dim 
but I was too excited by my new posi- 
tion to give this much thought. 

From the first, I spent as little time 
as possible behind the grill and as 
much as possible with people outside. 
My first step was to become active in 
the local Masonic Lodge and in the 
United Church. I became an officer in 
the church and became active in 
various fund raising activities, all of 
which brought me closer and closer 
to my people. This merely whetted my 
interest in community service—an 
interest which today often takes me 
out to various board and committee 
meetings six nights a week in work 
which never loses its thrill. 

Deposits of the Hardwick Trust 
Company were growing, assets moving 
upward from the low of $700,000 
which the bank boasted in 1934. To- 
day the bank’s assets stand at 
$1,600,000 even though the total of 
employed persons is probably not 
above 400, or only about one quarter 
of our peak. 

Surprisingly enough, in strengthen- 
ing the bank’s position in my first 
years I feund myself forced into 
learning something about farm prop- 
erties in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Arkansas, making a number of trips 
out there. A few Vermont country 
banks and several insurance com- 
panies were heavily loaded with these 
securities in pre-depression years. 
They went sour fast after 1929. 

As I recall, I inherited 141 of these 
parcels in taking over the bank and 
although we took some losses we got 
out quite well in the end, after six 
years of work. But not before I 
learned that a Vermont banker down 
to protect his bank’s interests couldn’t 
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expect brass bands and red carpets out 
to offer him a welcome. 

Appreciating the need for some sort 
of civic group in a community without 
a Chamber of Commerce, I gladly 
helped in organizing a Kiwanis Club 
in the early 1940’s and later served as 
its third president, and as lieutenant 
governor for Vermont and Northern 
New Hampshire. The club of 20 mem- 
bers does everything from seeking to 
attract industry to providing Christ- 
mas baskets for needy, providing a 
teen age canteen and sponsoring a 
Boy Scout Troop. This work has 
brought me into wide contact with 
people throughout New England and 
Canada. 

Like most bankers everywhere, I 
have avoided political office yet our di- 
rectors approved my activity to bring 
our town under a town manager, one 
of the first in the state to take this 
step which has proven successful. I 
have also taken an. active interest in 
school, village and town projects, often 
giving them behind-the-scenes sup- 
port. 

At times, community service dove- 
tails nicely with the bank’s interest 
as happened when we sought to have 
the Ware Knitters Inc. of Ware, 
Massachusetts, locate a plant here. 
After the company decided against us 
and chose another location I called the 
company officials to thank them for 
hearing our case and to congratulate 
them on reaching a decision. I also 
suggested that if they ever again 
sought a location, we would be glad to 
help. 

About a year later, this phone call 
paid off when the company approached 
us with the result they bought an 
empty downtown building held by the 
bank which had formerly served as a 


furniture store and undertaking par. 
lor. This company now employs aboy 
90 persons with its operators d rawing 
$40 to $60 a week, and is our largest 
single industry. 

Similar coincidence of bank anq 
community interest faced us when the 
bank was left with the lake and camp 
property of a former exclusive club, 
In time, we persuaded the New York 
Institute for the Blind of New Yor; 
City that this was an ideal spot fo 
blind boys and girls. As a result we 
now have 150 boys here in July, 159 
girls in August. This, added to rela. 
tives and counsellors who visit here 
brings us 1,000 or more visitors each 
summer. Such income is important iy 
summer. 

Although some might question the 
wisdom of a banker giving long hours 
out of his day to promoting the plant- 
ing of flowers, our Tulip Festival, now 
in its fourth year, draws 4,000 to 
5,000 visitors annually and has made 
us famous as a tulip town throughout 
New England. For those who may 
consider imitating our activity, | 
might warn that the planting of more 
than 3,000 bulbs in my own yard was 
no small project in itself. 


IRECTORSHIP on the North- 

east Development Association, f 
Inc., an organization embracing three 
countries in our area, gives me af 
chance to help in spreading the word 
about our tourist attractions, particu- 
larly skiing which brings increasing 
numbers each winter. In addition, we 
promote industry, particularly crafts; 
dig out historical material; and other- 
wise develop interest in our area. 

Among the greatest of many per- 
sonal satisfactions which my country 
banking career has offered has been 
watching the building of an annex to 
our community hospital providing 12 
additional beds, giving us a 28 bed 
institution. As banker, I was aware 
that a bequest of about $35,000 for 
building the annex had lain unused 
for 25 years because it was insufficient 
for the project. We needed $30,000 
more. 

After talking this over with others, 
we set up an organization not only 
to build the annex and furnish i 
throughout, but also to reorganize the 
hospital, improve its facilities and 
service, and put it on a sound finan- f 
cial basis. I served first as chairmal f 
of the building committee and saw the 
building finished in 1952. 

But our operation was still faulty. f 
I was asked to serve as chairman of 
the finance committee where I was 
able to apply banking experience 1 
improve collections, eliminate waste- 
ful practices, and spend more money 
where that was necessary to improve 
service. Among other things, this el 

See SMALL-TOWN BANKER—Page 59 
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The Ferndale Bank 
finally acquires 
a trust account 
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on, we 6 R. CLUTCHBILL, I can not find Alex- 

rafts: M andre’s will . . . and there is one.” 

other- Miss Margaret hesitated, holding her 
ea. breath. “I believe somebody has taken it.” 

y per: The old director drew his chair close to his 

ountry — Wwhite-haired visitor seated in her neat black 

been dress in the front office of the Ferndale Na- 
nex to tional Bank. For twenty years he had ad- 
mired this little woman, once chipper as a 
chick-a-dee and with quick brown eyes that 

aware were now saddened. 

00 for “IT am actually frightened,” faltered Miss 
Margaret. “It has been two months. There 
are bonds totaling $80,000 in the house.” 

Mr. Clutchbill had screwed around in his 
seat and was staring open-mouthed at his 
Visitor. 

“Why ... why, Miss Margaret, this is 
dangerous. Do you know who was to have 
the property ?” 

»s and “It was to go to me. As you may know, I 

finan- have been Alexandre’s housekeeper for a 

1irman lifetime. I took care of him before we came 

aw the here from Montreal 20 years ago.” 

“Did he leave any possible heirs?” 

faulty. “One nephew, but Alexandre never corre- 

an 0! sponded with him.” 

“Do you remember about the will being 
made?” 

“Perfectly. It was a year ago. I remember 
the time well because it was only a few weeks 
later that Alexandre had his portrait painted 
by an artist who came down from Montreal.” 


Margaret removed a square, revealing a safekeeping box 
See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 70 
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Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies J fro 
of practically any original up to 84%” x 14” in & cit 
size in one minute, ready for immediate use! 


It takes up less than two square feet of space F ™® 
on desk or table... it can be used under any > 4p, 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone — mo 


in the office. _ 
mo 


The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER is de- 
signed to get the very best results from the 
new EASTMAN KopAK CoMPANY’s VERIFAX f Be 
process ...a truly revolutionary method of J 
making copies of anything typed, printed, F pr 
written or drawn. It is entirely different from, f ‘> 
and should not be confused with, any previ- 
ously known process. No other office copying 
equipment can equal the versatility and flexi- 
bility obtainable with the combination of the Fm: 
new PHOTOSTAT INSTANT CopiER and the fF % 
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VERIFAX process. And it is fully guaranteed te 

by Photostat Corporation! de 
*For over forty years, PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION has pr 
led the way in the manufacture and marketing of Bi 
photographic copying apparatus for every type of ev 
business use . . . every Federal, State, County and lor 
Municipal government need. 

The new PHoTostaT INSTANT Copier will be sold You will be amply repaid if you get full dc 
and serviced by our field staff from coast to coast and Dene teal aiid fic | pr 
in Canada in the same efficient manner and under ee ee ee ae Sane | &B; 
the same conditions as now apply to our larger and photo-copying equipment. Write to St 
long established models of photographic copying ) el 
apparatus. 1 : 

peeeaerns PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION; 

is the registered trade-mark of 307 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK lic 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION te 
— or any service office in our principal cities and in Canado F) si 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 





Money Brakes Eased 


It is now clear that the monetary 
officials in Washington believe that 
interest rates have now advanced suf- 
ficiently, at least for the present, and 
that it is time to ease up slightly on 
the Administration’s tight money 
policy. 

Supplementing its recent resump- 
tion of U.S. Government bond pur- 
chases, the Federal Reserve has fur- 
ther underscored its intention to make 
money somewhat more available by re- 
ducing member bank reserve require- 
ments on demand deposits, particular- 
ly for the central reserve city banks. 

Reserve requirements for the big 
money center banks were dropped 
from 24 to 22 per cent; for reserve 
city banks, from 20 to 19 per cent; and 
for country banks, from 14 to 13 per 
cent. This was sufficient to increase 
member bank lending power by ap- 
proximately $6 billion. By coincidence, 
that is just about the amount of new 
money the Treasury estimates it will 
need to borrow in the next three 
months. 
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Bank Portfolios 

If a banker gets the notion, by 
reading his mail, that Washington is 
pressuring him to both lengthen and 
shorten the maturities of his Govern- 
ment bond holdings, his impression 
will be pretty closely correct. 

It has been the Treasury’s aim, dur- 
ing the new Administration as well as 
the former one, to work toward longer 
maturities. Deputy Secretary W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess has been a little more 
emphatic about it than was his pre- 
decessor as chief manager of public 
debt operations, also a former A.B.A. 
president, A. Lee M. Wiggins. Mr. 
Burgess has made it clear that when- 
ever he sees a chance to place some 
long term bonds, he will go after it. 

Mr. Burgess has been given an en- 


| dorsement by Howard J. Stoddard, 


president of the Michigan National 


| Bank, with head office at Lansing. Mr. 


Stoddard feels that the banks tend to 


) cling too much to liquidity. 


“A review of the 10-year compara- 
tive consolidated balance sheet does 
not indicate the need of the high 
liquidity prevalent in the banking sys- 
tem,” he declared in a letter to all in- 
sured banks, 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


However, the same insured banks 
are likely to hear from their Congress- 
men—and some are already hearing 
from them—if any inadequacy of 
credit service to the public is trace- 
able to lack of liquidity. 

Moreover, in Congressional debates 
that rage around the slippage of gov- 
ernment bond prices, the banks have 
been defended as unaffected in their 
capital strength because they hold so 
very few long term Government bonds. 


° e e 


F.H.A. Planning 

By present indications, Congress 
and the Eisenhower Administration 
are looking forward to dissolving the 
Government’s partnership with the 
home financing industry in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole, in testimony 
before the House and Senate Bank- 
ing Committees, made it clear that 
he is a firm believer in the long-range 
objective of making the mutual mort- 
gage insurance fund a wholly private 
insurance reserve. 

As a starter, he asked for latitude 
by law to divert a larger portion of 
F.H.A.’s current income into the gen- 
eral reserve. By this means, the build- 





up of the general reserve would be 
accelerated and the day hastened when 
the cord that ties the F.H.A. to the 
public treasury can be severed. 

Just how large the general reserve 
should be can be left open to a merg- 
ing of opinions in the future. Mr. Cole 
readily admitted that he has at pres- 
ent no firm ideas on what constitutes 
an adequate reserve. But the uncer- 
tainty of the size of the target figure, 
in his opinion, should not delay the 
prompt beginning of its purposeful 
accumulation. 

Most of the accumulation, he ex- 
plained, will come out of the dividends 
from “group insurance accounts” 
when a group of mortgages pay out 
and the reserve surplus liquidated. 
Most mortgagors are a little surprised 
to receive their dividend checks and 
would never miss them. 

The American Bankers Association 
heartily approved the plan. Not too 
long ago the banking community suc- 
ceeded in paying off the Government 
interest in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation’s reserve fund, there- 
by making it truly mutual. Next on 
the ABA list in logical order would 
be the F.H.A. 

Wendell T. Burns, president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of the 
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A.B.A., and senior vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, conveyed this view to 
the House Banking Committee while 
John A. Reilly, A.B.A. Federal Legis- 
lative Committeeman and president 
of the Second National Bank in Wash- 
ington, D.C., told the Senate Banking 
Committee of A.B.A.’s pleasure “to 
support the return to the Treasury of 
the Government capital in the F.H.A. 
insurance funds.” 

Meanwhile, F.H.A. Commissioner 
Guy T. O. Hollyday was at work on 
another plan of more immediate appli- 


_— 


Exploration and 
Development in 
Western Canadian Oil 


Under the chairmanship of 
Assistant Commissioner’ Arthur J. 
Frentz, he convened on June 22 a 
panel of seven experts on Title I home- 
repair financing in a drive to obtain 
wider use of the consumer-type im- 
provement loan. 

The Title I panel, which is regarded 
here as an outstandingly able group, 
consists of J. O. Elmer, vice-president, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California; E. F. Longinotti, 
vice-president, Union Planters Na- 


cation. 


tional Bank & Trust Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Richard D. Mange, 


































































































































































































The rapid rise of the Western Canadian oil fields as a 
factor in the world oil, gas and petro-chemical indus- 
tries is illustrated in the chart above. American banks 
are invited to consult with us in behalf of their customers 
who may be interested in Western Canadian oil activities 
from any viewpoint. Kindly write either to our Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Division at Calgary, Alberta, 
or to any of the offices listed below: 


The Canadian Bank 


of Com merce Head Office —Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Portland, Ore. 
Over 600 Canadian Branches 











vice-president, National Bank of De. 
troit, Michigan; J. Andrew Painter, 
vice-president, National City Bank 
New York City; G. M. Robbins, Firg; 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Richard H. Stout, executive vice-presj. 
dent, Bank of Louisville, Kentucky; 
and Kenneth R. Wells, vice-president. 
American National Bank & Trug 
Company of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Historic Document 
Nearly 92 years ago the Treasury of 
the United States issued a series of 
initial Civil War financing notes, the 
| $500 denomination proclaiming on its 
| face an interest rate of “Ten Cents per 
| Day.” The first of these notes was re- 








For Treasury’s collection 


cently acquired by the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D.C., and pre- 
sented to the Treasury’s collection of 
memorabilia. 

Robert V. Fleming (center), presi- 
dent of Riggs, is shown presenting the 
original note to Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey. At 
left, Deputy Secretary of the Treaury 
W. Randolph Burgess smilingly re- 
joices that current Treasury financing 
problems don’t envisage the 7.3% in- 
terest rate that was paid on the 1861 
issue. 
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Mortgage Money “Pinch” 

Two major questions perplexed the 
83rd Congress as the time drew neal 
to frame housing legislation to meet 
the June 30, 1953, deadline for renewal 
of several sections of the housing laws. 
These were: (1) Is there a drought of 
funds in the mortgage market, pal- 
ticularly in veterans’ home loans? (2) 
If so, who or what is to blame? 

On the question of whether a money 
shortage has dried up the mortgage F 
market, testimony by the National ff 
Association of Home Builders was 
eloquently emphatic that it has. Vet- 
erans’ organizations have continued, 
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This 


full page 
advertisement 
will appear in 
4 colors in: 


Saturday Evening Post 


Time — August 17 
Business Week— July 25 
U.S. News & World Report 


Nation's Susiness— August 
Better Homes & Gardens 


Pathfiner — September 
Successful Farming — September 
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‘Weet, yowu HOMEtown 


IT PAYS TO BRING 
YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 
reduce home accidents. 








Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 


Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
what is known as the “American agency system.” 











* THE HOME * 
Suauronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


FIRE *© AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


a Soe ee : 100sh ANNIVERSARY 
: : i ad 


and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


— August 8 


— July 31 





— September 


















intensified, their appeal for 
broader use of direct Government 
loans to individual veterans who can 
show that they have been turned down 
by their bank or savings-and-loan 
friends. 

Individual members of Congress re- 
port receiving much protesting mail 
from constituents who say they find 
their local bankers “not interested” 
in their home-buying plans. 

On the other hand, the Home Loan 
Bank Board’s “Mortgage Recording 
Letter,” which is the Government’s 
official vehicle on housing finance, de- 
clared on May 22, 1953, that mortgage 
financing in the first three months of 
this year attained a higher level than 
in the corresponding three-month 
period of 1952. 

The American Bankers Association, 
through Mr. Burns, its Savings and 
Mortgage Committee chief, urged the 
Congressmen not to rely too heavily 
on unripe statistics. 

As to the second question, that of 
naming the villain, accusing fingers 
have been freely pointed. The banking 
and home finance industries have come 
in for their share, though in a way a 
surprisingly small share. Representa- 
tive Wright Patman, voicing the views 
of the critics of banking, drew a pic- 
ture of collusion among bankers to 


even 


make mortgage money scarce and 
thereby drive upward the rate of in- 
terest. 

The Senate Banking Committee, 
after brief deliberation, carried out 
its threat to recommend increased di- 
rect loans to veterans. The purpose 
was to jostle mortgage lenders into 
action by providing them some serious 
competition. The Committee voted to 
boost from $100,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 the amount of direct lending au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1954. 

Meanwhile, Housing Administrator 
Cole stood by his colors in keeping the 
buying window closed at the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. As 
the hearings developed, it became clear 
that Mr. Cole was more interested in 
selling than in buying. As a result 
there came out the so-called “‘one-for- 
one” plan. If mortgage men would 
come and buy from Mr. Cole’s stock of 
seasoned, handsome V.A. and F.H.A. 
mortgages, then later on, when they 
want help, he will buy from them in 
equal volume. 

The American Bankers Association 
reacted to this scheme without feel- 
ing, other than to express the hope 
that the mortgages later acquired by 
“Fanny May” would be as sound as 
those to be disposed of. 

While the buying department of 


” 


“Fanny May” was closed down, plang 
were afoot to organize another Na. 
tional Mortgage Association alonz the 
original lines. This means private 
financing, with a minimum of Treas. 
ury backstopping in order to get 
started. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is working on the 
plan. 
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of Honesty Insurance 


FIDELITY 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


FOUNDED 1890 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
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CAPITAL NOTES | 


The Consumer Bankers Association 
has circularized its members and 
A.B.A. State Secretaries in an effort 
to stir up banker resistance to any 
proposal that might come up to weak- 
en the independence of the Federal 
Depositors Insurance Corporation. The 
letter, signed by Ralph W. Pitman, 
vice-president of the Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, points to 
the danger inherent in the President’s 
reorganizational powers granted by 
Congress this year. Mr. Pitman’s 
main points are two: (1) the F.D.LC. 
is the state-chartered banking sys- 
tem’s bulwark of strength against 
nationalized banking; (2) The re- 
organization would save no money be- 
cause the F.D.I.C. is self-supporting. 


5 


Hearings before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee on bank holding con- 
pany legislation were recessed June 12 
to resume in July. Only one side of 
the case was heard—that of those 
favoring a law regulating the holding 
companies. Those opposed are to be 
heard at the later hearings, it was an- 
nounced. The chief point of discussion 
was over the “policy statement” pro- 
posed by the two Independent Bankers 
Associations, whose effect would be to 
define bank holding company systems 
as branch bank systems. If this be- 
comes law, it will kill off all interstate 
holding company operations, lawyers 
said. 

> 


As an aftermath of the three bank 
closings in Chicago, the suggestion 
was offered that the deposit insurance 
law be amended so that the F.D.LC. 
could make depositors’ funds avail- 
able up to $10,000 any time a bank re- 
mained closed for ten calendar days, 
for any reason. What prevented the 
F.D.I.C. from paying off in the Chl- 
cago cases was the fact that the banks 
were not closed for keeps but merely 
suspended for “examination and re- 
adjustment.” But F.D.I.C. Chairman 
H. Earl Cook wrote to House Bank- 
ing Committee Chairman Jesse 
Wolcott opposing the amendment be- 
cause he feared it would be an inva- 
sion of State rights. 
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The period just past is traditionally 
the time for honorary degrees and 
other school awards. Following are 
among the bankers so honored: 

Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America, San Francisco, 
and nationally-recognized authority on 
agricultural problems, received an hon- 
orary degree of 
Doctor of Laws 
from his alma ma- 
ter, the University 
of Kentucky, at the 
school’s commence- 
ment exercises last 
month. Prior to 
joining Bank of 
America in 1939, he 
served the U.S. De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture in various 
capacities, and he is presently a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower’s National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

In receiving an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Hamilton College’s 
commencement exercises, William N. 
Enstrom, chairman of the board at Ir- 
ving Trust Company, New York City, 
was cited by the college as an embodi- 
ment of the “American dream” of a 
young man who joins a company as a 
clerk, and works his way to eventual 
management leadership. Mr. Enstrom 
joined the Irving in 1906, and has 
served in every division of the bank’s 
activities. A confirmed traveler, known 











J. W. TAPP 


> in most of the countries of the world, 


he was for many years in charge of Ir- 
ving’s important foreign business. 





College honors banker 


Mr. Enstrom is shown here with 
Hamilton President Robert McEwen 
(center) and Henry Cabot Lodge 
(right), currently chief of the U-S. 


Mission to the United Nations. 
Wayne University in Detroit has 
conterred an alumni award on Ray- 
mond T. Perring, president of The 
Detroit Bank. The awards are given 
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Principals in an important West Coast shift 


to those who have performed outstand- 
ing service to the university and the 
community. Mr. Perring received his 
A.B. Degree from Wayne in 1926 and 
his M.B.A. Degree from the University 
of Michigan a year later. 

An honorary Doctor of Laws degree, 
the first conferred by the college since 
1948, was presented by Regis College, 
Denver, to Emmett J. Dignan, vice- 
president of the United States National 
Bank of Denver. 
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Top official changes made at two 
recent board meetings have resulted in 
the election of Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
president of The First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, as chairman of 
the board and president of Trans- 
america Corporation, San Francisco. 

Mr. Belgrano was elected May 25 as 
board chairman of the Giannini-found- 
ed holding corporation to succeed 
James F. Cavagnaro, who asked to be 
relieved to devote more time to his 
personal affairs but will remain as a 
director. When the board voted that 
the new board chairman be given ex- 
ecutive powers equal to those of the 
president, Sam H. Husbands who had 
been Transamerica’s president since 
1949 promptly announced his resigna- 
tion of the $75,000-a-year job and as 
a director. At the next board meeting 
held June 4 his resignation was ac- 
cepted and Mr. Belgrano was also 
elected president. 

. Mr. Belgrano has been associated 
with the Transamerica organization for 
more than 25 years and has held im- 
portant posts with its subsidiaries. 
Prior to his election in 1947 as presi- 


dent of The First National Bank of 
Portland, he was president of Central 
Bank, Oakland, California, from 1943 
to 1947, and president of Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company from 
1930 to 1943. He was also a director and 
vice-president of Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California from 
1933 to 1946. 

His public service includes a year as 
national commander of the American 
Legion and as financial advisor to the 
former U.S. High Commissioner to the 
Philippines. He recently visited Manila 
on a special financial mission for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
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Succeeding Mr. Belgrano as _ presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Portland is C. B. Stephenson, a “native 
son,” and a vice-president since 1933. 
A law school graduate, he began his 
banking career in the 1920’s in the 
legal department of the old Ladd & 
Tilton Bank of Portland. In 1930 he 
was named executive vice-president of 
the Security Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Portland, and when this insti- 
tution was consolidated with the First 
National he became a vice-president of 
the latter bank. 

Important promotions have also 
been received by three other First 
National vice-presidents. 

Arnold W. Groth has been added to 
the board of directors and named ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of all 
phases of the bank’s loan business. He 
has been associated with the bank since 
1921. 

Formerly vice-president and cashier, 
Oscar H. Keller is now executive vice- 


47 








president in charge of operations. He 
has nearly 40 years of banking experi- 
ence, and was with Bank of America 
before coming to the First National in 
1934. In recent vears he has served as 
coordinator of bank administration. 

James H. Mackie, a director since 
1938, has been elected vice-chairman of 
the board. With the First National 
ever since 1910, in recent vears he has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. 
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One of the ablest and best-known 
country bankers in the United States, 
Richard W. Trefz, 


president, Arkansas 





Valley Bank, Pueb- 
lo, Colorado, died 
suddenly at his 
birthplace in Ger- 


many while on a 
tour of Europe. An 
acknowledged au- 
thority, on smaller 








bank operations, 
noted for his pro- R, W. TREFZ 
gressive attitude 


toward bank services for rural areas, 
Dick Trefz was greatly in demand as 
a speaker at bankers’ meetings and was 
chairman of the Country Bank Oper- 








ations Commission of the American 
Bankers Association from 1948 to 1952. 
He was honored posthumously at the 
A.B.A.’s Graduate School of Banking, 
on whose faculty he had served since 
1943, by being conferred the Ayres 
Leadership Award in recognition of 
his outstanding contribution to bank- 
ing. 
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William A. Fisher has been elected 
senior vice-president of Wabeek State 
Bank, Detroit. He is one of the Fisher 
brothers, well-known in automotive 
circles. A director since 1944, he now 
fills the Wabeek position held by the 
late Henry T. Ewald. 
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Two prominent officers at Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York resigned 
last month to assume new executive 
posts in other fields. 

Robert H. Craft, vice-president and 
treasurer, has joined the American Se- 
curities Corporation, where he will be 
executive vice-president and a director. 
Mr. Craft is chairman of the govern- 
mental securities committee, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
and last vear served as technical con- 
sultant to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
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FIRST... they know their customers like Impact... like its pene- 
trating analyses of economic trends, business and financial news. 


SECOND... The bank’s imprint on each copy keeps its name con- 


stantly before customers. 


THIRD... distributing Impact acts as a weekly reminder of the 
bank’s leadership and willingness to serve. 


Impact can do the same business-building public relations job for 
you that it does for the National Newark and Essex Banking Co., 


and other leading banks. 


Write today for a sample copy of Impact, plus quotation on 


quantity prices. 


Impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

















B. HASKELL 


R. H. CRAFT 
Take new executive posis 


Broderick Haskell, another Guar. 
anty vice-president, has now become 
vice-chairman of Combustion  Engi- 
neering, Inc., after serving as a member 
of the executive committee of that 
firm for the past ten years. A graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tecb- 
nology, he was in engineering work 
before entering the financial field, 

° 


At its fifth annual convention, the 
Alaska Bankers Association named as 
its president Marshall Crutcher, presi- 
dent, Bank of Kodiak. Other officers 
are: first vice-president, W. A. Bates, 
executive vice-president and secretary, 
Miners and Merchants Bank of Ketchi- 
kan; second vice-president, C. A. Craft, 
president and cashier, The First Bank 
of Cordova; secretary, Oscar W. Han- 
son, assistant cashier, Bank of Kodiak, 


+ 


A top authority on farm credit and 
agricultural economics, Ivy W. Dug- 
gan, governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration since 
1944, has joined the 
Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, 
as a vice-president. 
Co-author of two 
books on farming, 
and a one-time pro- 
fessor of agricul- 
tural education at 
two Southern col- 
leges, Mr. Duggan 
in his FCA _ post 
supervised the lending programs of the 
Federal Land Bank system, the Pro- 
duction Credit system, the Banks for 
Cooperatives and thé Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. With Trust 
Company of Georgia, he will devote 
his ability and experience toward pro- 
moting a sound and prosperous farm 
economy in the state and throughout 
the South. 











I. W. DUGGAN 
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New president of the East Brooklyn 
Savings and Loan Association 1s 
Frederick H. Viemeister, a director 
since 1944, who has been an assistant 
vice-president in the personal loan de- 
partment of Manufacturers Trust Com 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 








‘ \ 
In every department—this beautiful new 


Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor 
makes figure handling faster, easier, and simpler. 





REP 


Two machines in one, this new Burroughs has two accumulating i 
registers that give addition or direct subtraction in either or 

both. Exclusive feature is the Burroughs alternating ; 
register control—the machine stores successive amounts { 
alternately in the two registers, automatically. Each operation j 
and register used is readily identified by clear, plain 
symbols at the right of every amount. 


_ a " 


Other time saving features include the long, convenient motor 
bar, easy key action, and instantaneous minus totals. 


Ask your Burroughs man for complete details on 

this great new Burroughs. Available in 

10-column and 13-column models . . . wide or narrow 
carriage. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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pany, New York. Clifford F. Post has 
retired as president of the association 
but remains as a director. 


+ 


Heading a series of five promotions 
in the trust department of the National 
Bank of Detroit is 
the election of J. 
Edward McGowan, 
manager of the real 
estate division, as 
vice-president and 
assistant trust off- 
cer. He was _ for- 
merly assistant 
vice-president and 
assistant trust offi- 
cer. 

Edgar B. Gallo- 
way and Walter H. Gibson have ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-presidents and 
assistant trust officers. D. L. Dorney 
and Warren M. Harvey are now assist- 
ant trust officers. 


J. E. McGOWAN 


* 


John M. Zuber has joined the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas as a 
vice-president and trust officer, com- 
ing from the American National Bank 
of Indianapolis where he had the same 
officer status. Within the Republic Na- 
tional’s ranks, Robert S. Davis and 
Robert R. Ferguson have been pro- 





Toledo, Ohio. 


to discuss our program with us. 


State 


a 
= 


moted from trust officers to vice-presi- 
dents and trust officers; John H. Mc- 
Ginnis from assistant trust officer to 
trust officer; and Price Smith to as- 
sistant cashier. 


4 


William E. Howard, vice-president 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been named 
head of the bank’s newly established 
branch office department, and Vice- 
President Walter §. Gabel has been 
placed in charge of the administrative 
office. 

Carl W. Slack has been advanced 
to assistant vice-president and George 
W. Frey to assistant cashier. 


> 


Although he retired in 1945 from the 
correspondent bank department at the 
First National Bank in St. Louis ( Mis- 
souri), where he had been a vice-presi- 
dent, 87-year-old Myron R. Sturtevant 
this year added to his remarkable con- 
vention-attendance record by being an 
active member of the First’s delegations 
at the annual meetings of both the 
Oklahoma and Missouri Bankers As- 
sociations. 

Mr. Sturtevant is rightly proud of 
the fact that he hasn’t missed a Mis- 
souri Bankers Association convention 
since 1907, and his record of attending 





SERVING THE BANKING PROFESSION FOR OVER 
50 YEARS WITH FINE QUALITY BANKING FIXTURES 


The ETTL Furniture and 


Manufacturing Company 
Headquarters: 1921-31 N. Twelfth St. 


Detroit Office: 1408 Broderick Tower, Phone WO. 3-9410 


ETTL offers complete design service and are 
manufacturers of high quality fixtures. 


We are thinking about NEW or MODERNIZED FIXTURES for our bank. Without 


obligation please furnish complete information about your installations and ability 


Phone ADams 8239 
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| ministrator with 


Still “‘conventioning” 


50 consecutive Oklahoma Bankers As.- 
sociation conventions is likely to stand 
for many years to come. He is an hon- 
orary past president of the O.B.A. and 
a past president of the M.B.A. 

In the view above, the veteran repre- 
sentative emeritus is shown (left) as 
the camera catches him exchanging 
stories with Harry Hartkopf, president, 
Cass Bank & Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 


e 


Angus G. Wynne, president of the 
Wynnewood State Bank since its for- 
mation last year in Dallas, Texas, has 
been elevated to board chairman and 
his successor as president is Comer §. 
Bishop, heretofore executive vice-pres- 
ident. Ralph Kindel, Jr., has been pro- 


| moted to vice-president from cashier, 
| Alfred B. Donnell has 
| cashier, and W. D. Green is now assist- 


moved up to 


ant cashier. 
e 


A new trust department has _ been 


| opened by Pioneer 


Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, with 
Hugh G. Perry as 
its trust officer. He 
has been a trust ad- 








Guaranty 
Company of New 
York, and in 1948 
entered the general 
practice of law, specializing in trusts 
and estates along with corporation law. 


Trust 


H. G. PERRY 


. 


New secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association is Belden L. Dan- 
iels, who succeeds Carl K. Dellmuth, 
now a vice-president of Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company. Mr. Daniels 


| for the past year has been assistant sec- 
| retary of the association. 


4 


Winston C. Baber has resigned 4 
president of the Berwyn (Pennsyk 


| vania) National Bank, effective July 4; 


and accepted the executive vice-prest 
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dency of the Augusta National Bank, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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Two bankers are among the 22 con- 
tributing authorities to “Business Fi- 
nance Handbook,” a new book pub- 
fished by Prentice-Hall, New York 
City. Edward F. Gee, vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, wrote the 
Handbook chapter titled “Financing 
Working Capital Needs.” G. E. Tober- 
lin, vice-president, Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, 
contributed the chapter on “Financial 
Aids to Smal) Business.” 

> As- 

stand ™ 
hon. At an increasing pace, promotions 
- and J of bank women testify to the growing 


importance they are 


cpre- assuming in the 

t) as financial business 

iging world. 

dent, Thus the election 
St. of Miss Eleanor 


Jane Thornton as 
assistant cashier of 
% the Citizens and 

Southern Buck- 
ns head Bank makes 
her the fourth woman in the At- 
lanta area and the sixth in the C & S 





f the 
; for 
, has 
1 and 





er S. B Banks of Georgia to attain officer level. 
“pres- Another instance is the advancement 
pro- & of Miss Laura Powell from assistant 
shier, vice-president to a 
1p t0 & vice- presidency at 


SSIS- the First National 
Bank in Marshall, 
Texas. She heads 
the personal and 
been installment loan de- 
partments, and also 











| is in charge of the 
| personnel depart- A. LAEDTKE 
| ment. 
| At the First National Bank in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, Miss Arline Laedtke 


has been named assistant cashier and 
| manager of the women’s department, 
__| §& succeeding Miss Emma M. Steinke who 
died in May. 


RRY 

* 
trusts ; ; we 
1 law. Advancements in the banking divi- 


sion of The New York Trust Company, 
New York City, have moved Robert F. 
— Loree, Jr., to vice-president and John 
Dan- 
muth, 
Phila- 
aniels 
it sec- 


New York Trust promotes 
J. B. STALFORD R. F. LOREE, Jr. 






ed as 
nnsyF 
uly /; 
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“NO you don't!” 


® Artie came in with the package, or on special tape for parcel post, 
and wanted $1.92 postage for 
parcel post. And was Mamie mad! Postmark with the stamp, and a 


@ “No you don’t! And leave me go, for sealing envelope flaps. 
without enough stamps to send 
out the afternoon mail? Take 


your package to the postoffice.”. postage as you want to buy... 
® Artie said he was too busy. 
Mamie said ditto. They 

ay used to fight it out... until 
4 sf we got the DM. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 


Offices in 93 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada 


The DM isa desk-model postage most. Other models for larger 
meter that prints postage, any mailers. Call the nearest PB 
kind of stamp needed _ Office, or send the coupon. 

for any kind of mail, FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for 


right on the envelope and zone finder. 





registered mail, etc. Prints a dated 
small ad, if you like. Has a moistener, 


Anyone can learn to use itin a minute. 
@ The DM can be set for as much 


always protected from loss, damage, 
theft .. . automatically accounted 
for on visible registers. 


@ A big convenience in any bank or 
branch, saves time and postage in 


all classes of mail, with parcel post map 





PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 
3131 PaciFic St., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Please send free (] booklet, ( wall chart to: 


Name 





Firm 
Address 








B. Stalford to assistant vice-pr: sident 
Mr. Loree has been associated With 
the bank’s credit and development ae. 
/ / tivities in a group of six Mid-Weg 
New. Safer: states, while Mr. Stalford is now in the 
main office. 


More beautiful! . 


Samuel G. Creden, vice-presi lent of 


The Northern Trust Company, Chi. 

cago, heads _ the 

largest Red Cross 

MARK ie unit in the world 


As the newly-elect. 


aa ed chairman of the 


he directs the ef. 

‘ | forts of nearly 

MAIN OFFICE = ogee 30,000 volunteer 

UNION TRUST COMPANY , p workers serving 

OF ROGHESTER ; eae more than 5,000,000) qeane, 
G3 Hees —— S. G. CREDEN people in a three. jpeclebr 
7 i Xe county metropoli- B. 
| A tan area. Active in the city’s civic af. J" *. 
— | fairs for many years, Mr. Creden joined traditi 
/ Northern Trust in 1935 and has been "> ° 
vice-president in charge of the bank's B"ce 
personal accounts since January, 1951, 0" 
surpri 
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. 
Bank/Mark checks are individually designed for your bank at no 


extra cost. Here’s why they mean extra safety, immediate identi- T. Alexander Vaughey has been B ap, 
fication, added prestige: elected to the newly created position Bextert 
of executive vice-president at Genera visor 
Acceptance Corporation, Allentown, &, \), 
Your trade-mark, as created for (Pe Pennsylvania. Formerly vice-president 
you by Todd craftsmen, is centered ; V3 of General Acceptance, he was for 2) 
in the surface design of every — years associated with City National 
check. Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 





Com 
Louis 
Henr: 
side, 
e vice-f 

the G 

Ray L. Miller, vice-president, ha Biicing 
been appointed director of public rek- gy | 
tions, advertising, 
and sales promo- 
tion for the Mer- : Beal 
cantile National 4 Chan 
APT APTS Bank at Dallas. He . @ Phe 

“Burglar alarm” voids appear ev eoIe ont vo assumes these du- hve fe Seve 
whenever chemical alteration is 18 vol? ties in addition to Bin, 
attempted. Ato voll vo previous assign- g 
pie vale vorpvs ments in the na- 


tional accounts di- Mr 








The surface background pattern— 
designed exclusively for you—pre- 


se numb 
vents counterfeiting. 


Was ¢ 


























The contrasting color on the back | vision. ~~ 
of the check—our two-tone process |. Mr. Miller has R. L. MILLER fh)! M 


makes duplication virtuall been associat- then 
: ’ P Y ed with Mercantile in the field of new Buow 
impossible. 


business development since 1950. Pre Beiatic 
viously, he was regional director of Bexpir 
field service operations of the Bureal Clear 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce First 
of the United States Chamber of Con Milv 
merce. Assi: 











THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BCH, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about 


Bank/Mark Checks which you design FREE. ” 


New president of the Cleveland So ye 
| ciety of Security Analysts is Edwatd PN ati 
| W. McNelly, assistant vice-president, Pham 
Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland Fito fi 
morn 





COMPANY, INC. =~ 
‘ Todd Address_ 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





City. _Zone__ State. ° 





SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

The mayors of the two largest com 
munities served by the St. Joseph Bank 
and Trust Company, South Bend, It 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By 
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Celebrating in high style 


Jiana, were on hand recently to help 
celebrate the 70th birthday anniversary 





oi B. K. Patterson, president. Looking 
on as Mr. Patterson (center) cuts the 
traditional birthday cake are the may- 
ors of South Bend and Mishawaka. 
Officers and employees of the bank 
honored President Patterson with a 
surprise party. 
© 


Appointed director of internal and 
external public relations and super- 
visor of advertising 
ut Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, is 
Henry O. White- 
side, formerly a 
vice-president of 
the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company in 
St. Louis. For a 
number of years he 
was director of re- H. O. WHITESIDE 
search for the 
Chamber of Commerce in St. Louis. 





The bank has also named a new adver- 
tising agency, Krupnick & Associates, 
Inc., and plans expanded promotion. 


” 


Mrs. Ruth E. Sherrill, assistant vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
of Memphis (Tennessee), and manager 
of its government bond department, is 
now serving as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women to fill the un- 
expired term of Miss Catherine B. 
Cleary, formerly trust officer of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Milwaukee, and recently appointed 
\ssistant Treasurer of the United 
States, 

Miss Mary A. Ralston, assistant per- 
sonnel director of The First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, has been 
Hamed vice-president of the association 
zo fll the unexpired term of this office, 


former! held by Mrs. Sherrill. 
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| Home: Derrick has advanced to the 
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Presidency of the Easley (South Caro- 


2 July, 19 > 





| Mail coupon for time-saving, money-saving facts. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH, 
Rochester 3, New York 
Send full details on Todd Protectograph Disburser. 























Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 
Distinction 


Ask for 1953 Catalog 
“THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


@ PORTABLE BUSES 
@ COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 
@ ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


Quality Products Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N.C. 











lina) Bank, following the retirement 
of its founder, J. A. Roper. S. M. Cas- 
sells has succeeded Ben F. Hagood as 
board chairman. Mrs. Carnis B. Davis 
has advanced to cashier. 


. 


Formerly assistant vice-president, 
Granville S. Carrel has been named a 
vice - president by 
The National City 
Bank of New York. 
He is head of the 
public relations de- 
partment. 

Mr. Carrel joined 
National City in 
1929. Prior to 
World War II, dur- 
ing which he served 
as a Colonel and 
Chief of Military 
Personnel for the U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, he was associated with the 
bank’s western district of the domestic 
division. 

T. Carl Wedel has been advanced 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president by National City. He is as- 
sociated with the middle western dis- 
trict of the domestic division, and is 
identified specifically with the bank’s 
correspondent relations in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Chicago. 











G. S. CARREL 





* 


On June 20, the Spokane Valley 
State Bank of Millwood became the 
Spokane Valley Branch of the Seattle- 
First National Bank. Carl E. Johnson, 
formerly executive vice-president of 
the Millwood bank, is now manager of 
the branch. 

* 


William T. Gordon, vice-president of 
The Bank of Virginia, assumed charge 
of the bank’s 
Fourth and Grace 
Streets office in 
Richmond on July 
1. He succeeds Paul 
Wright, Jr., for- 
merly vice-presi- 
dent, who has 
joined the Durham 
(North Carolina) 
Bank and Trust 
Company as executive vice-president. 

Bank of Virginia has named L. M. 
Clark and W. S. Hayden assistant cash- 
iers, H. W. Brown, Jr., and L. V. 
Harrold auditors. 











W. T. GORDON 


e 


Floyd C. Williard, president of the 
South Main State Bank, Houston, 
Texas, returned last month from a trip 
to Europe where he was a delegate to 
the International Rotary convention 
held in Paris. He attended a meeting 
of Paris bankers while there, and also 
made a short trip to Switzerland. Mr. 


Williard is currently president of the 
South End Houston Rotary C'ub, 


e 


Two experienced financial executive 
have joined the First National Bank jy 
Dallas (Texas), as assistant vice-preg. 
dents. One is William S. Peterson, 
formerly vice-president of The Firg 
State Bank, Vernon, Texas, who yj 
represent the First National’s corres. 
pondent bank division in the northeag 
Texas territory. The other, Norman¢ ] 
Finney, resigned as assistant vice-pres. 
dent of Commercial Credit Corporatio, 
to take charge of the dealer paper sec. IR Kent 
tion of First National’s installment §. IR admi 
nance department. Whit 





* parti 


The year-old First National Bank oj 
Pasadena, Texas, has grown so fat Jar 
that it now has its first full-time presi- IB office 
dent. He is H. C. Donahoe, formerly & insta 
vice-president of the East End State lB ise 
Bank, Houston. Howard T. Tellepsen, & \ice- 
former president of the First National IR Natic 
has become board chairman. Arms 

‘ name 
Kem 

For the -third successive year, the 
Houston (Texas) National Bank has 
awarded a four-year $2,000 scholarshiy 7) 
for the study of banking, to a local open 
hing : 


Wins $2,000 bank scholarship 


high school graduate. It is one of the 
few scholarships offered anywhere fo! 
this specific purpose, and one of tht 
largest available at any Southwestet 
university. Ben F. Rentzel, right, : 
Houston National vice-president, 
shown congratulating John L. Cathey, 
this year’s winner who has a famil 
tradition in banking. His father was i! 
banking for 28 years before his deat 
in 1950, and his mother, Mrs. Vermelk 
Cathey, is assistant comptroller of: 
large Houston bank. 


* 


Three officers at The First Nationd 
Bank of Memphis have been promotet 
Herman L. Scott, cashier since 1* 
is now vice-president and_ cashiet 
Ralph Colley, advanced from assistall 
vice-president to vice-president, is 
the correspondent bank department al 
will serve as field representative "FF 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri FR 
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R. COLLEY H. L. SCOTT 


Memphis officers advanced 


Kentucky. After 16 months as a naval 

administrative officer in Paris, John C. 

Whitsitt has returned to the cotton de- 

partment as assistant vice-president. 
> 


James R. Brown, a commercial loan 
oficer, and Charles R. Clift, head of the 
installment loan department, have been 
raised from assistant vice-presidents to 


vice-presidents at the lowa-Des Moines 


National Bank, Des Moines. C. F. 
Armstrong and J. R. Rasley were 
named assistant cashiers, J. OD. 


Kempkes assistant trust officer. 
o 
The Cherry Creek State Bank will 


open in Denver about July 15, provid- 
ing facilities in a rapidly developing 





east-side shopping district. Munro L. 
Lyeth, formerly of the United States 
National Bank of Denver, will be presi- 
dent. Weldon B. Hamilton will be ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 








5 


Charles A. Coombs, formerly chief of 
the foreign research division, research 
department, at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, has been appointed 
a manager and assigned to the research 
department. Arthur I. Bloomfield and 
George Garvy are now officers of the 
bank with the title, “senior econo- 
mists.” 


* 


With a $360,000 capital structure, the 
National Bank of Bossier City (Louisi- 
ana) opened for business May 22, as 
the only national bank in the parish. 
The bank’s president is J. Murray Dur- 
ham. 


W. H. Pugh, assistant vice-president 
of the Texas National Bank of Hous- 


ton, has been appointed manager of the 
installment loan department. 


Sd 


Charles M. Borland and John M. 
Snodgrass have been upped to assistant 





vice-presidents by Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, while Robert M. Ingram has 
advanced to assistant secretary. 


e 






The Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York announces the election 
of Harold W. Ras- 
mussen as a vice- 
president. He will 
continue to be as- 
sociated with the 
bank’s foreign de- 
partment, which he 
joined in 1946, and 
where he has been 
an assistant vice- 
president. He was 
in the London Of- 
fice of Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company from 1936 
to 1939, 





H. RASMUSSEN 


e 


To an unusual degree, bank officers 
at State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, - evidence 
major interest in the Graduate School 
of Banking, Rutgers University. Of the 
44 officers at State-Planters, 25 have 
already completed the three year 
course at Rutgers or are currently en- 
rolled, with others scheduled to follow. 

Vice-President Carlisle R. Davis is 
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Think of us 
when you think of Japan 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


Known as THE Curyopa Bank, LimiTep from October Ist, 1948 to June 30th, 1953, 
it has reverted to its old and familiar name. 


HEAD OFFICE 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES 
156 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 






























in charge of its South Euclid Branch. 
He was formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent of the South Euclid Savings and 
Loan Company. 


a recipient of the prized Ayres Leader- 
ship Award presented by The Graduate 
School, and recently completed his 
seventh year as an instructor and panel 
examiner. He one of four State- 
Planters officers whose theses have 
been added to Graduate School library. 
The others so honored are: J. Harvie 
Wilkinson, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent; Edward F. Gee, vice-president; 
and W. D. Roberts, assistant vice-pres- 
ident. 
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Edward B. Hodge, formerly a part- 
ner in a local legal firm, has been’ ap- 
pointed a trust officer at The Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 


— 


Formerly manager of the real estate 
mortgage department at Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Edward W. 
Asmus has advanced to vice-president. 
For a number of years he was a real 
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Gordon J. Artress has joined the So- 
ciety for Savings in Cleveland, as an 
assistant vice-president, and now 
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Money and Currency Busses of 

all types—custom built to fit your own 

requirements. If desired, they have the WATSON 

special caster control device for superb rolling versatility. 


For a survey of your needs v 


without charge, write Dept. F-4 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 
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If You Are Considering Remodeling: 
for a Complete Line of Custom Built 
Bank Counter Equipment— 


See WATSON First! 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 
FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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WATSON Specialty! 
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estate negotiator 


Ward & Co. 


for Montgomer, 
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At the First National Bank at 9; 
lando (Florida), I. A. Mayfield has aq. 
vanced from vice- 
president and 
cashier to senior 
vice - president, 
while Vice - Pres- 
ident S. M. Fiske 
has been given the 
additional title of 
cashier. 

Charles W. 

Earle has joined 
the bank asa vice- 
president. For the 








S. M. FISKE I. A. MAYFIELD 


In the Florida news 


past nine years he was _ vice-president 
of Muir & Company, New York finan- 
cial advertising agency. Previously he 
was in charge of new business and ad- 
vertising for the Franklin Savings 
Bank, New York City, and before that 


served as eastern advertising manager 


for Burroughs Clearing House. 
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Those promoted at the Wyandotte 
(Michigan) Savings Bank, and _ their 
new titles, are: Phillip Zasadny, cash- 
ier; F. W. Tucker, vice-president; 
Henry Seitz, auditor. 
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C. Budd Heisler has been moved w & 


to assistant vice-president by the Cer- 


tral-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia ff 
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A special activity of Alfred H. Hav 
ser, vice-president in charge of the it- 
vestment depart: 

ment at Chemical 

Bank & Trust Com 

pany, New York 

City, should qual: 

fy him as an expel 

in the field of inter 

national education 

He was_ recentl 
a. AES SA 


— the American Uni 
A. H. HAUSER 


versity of Beirut 
Lebanon, __larges! 
American institution of higher educé 
tion outside the continental limits 
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(gomery the United States. Mr. Hauser is also 
, trustee of the International College, 
geirut, and the American College in 


Madura, India. 
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Pieter A. Cramerus, assistant mana- 
ver of the foreign department, Second 
National Bank, Houston, Texas, has 
heen named as The Netherlands’ coun- 
sul in Texas by Queen Juliana of Hol- 
land. 

A former Dutch citizen, Mr. Cra- 
merus came to the United States dur- 
ing World War II 
for fighter pilot 
traning. He was a 
pilot in the Dutch 
East Indies Air 
Forces when the 
Japanese invaded 
Java in 1942. He 
was captured but 
later escaped’ by 
plane to Australia. 
His escape plane 
was shot down on 
Australia’s coast and Mr. Cramerus, 
though wounded, walked for five days 
to get help for his crew. His air ex- 
ploits won him numerous military 
honors. 

In 1945 he returned to the United 

‘esident States and subsequently became an 
< finan. American citizen, 
usly he 
and ad- 
Savings Promotions at The Omaha (Nebras- 
sre that #ka) National Bank include the election 
ianaget of the first woman officer in its 87-year 
history. 

Cashier L. C. McVea, who joined the 
bank in 1919 and has worked in every 
department, has been given the addi- 








P, A. CRAMERUS 
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1 their tional title of vice-president. Three 
, cash-P loan officers, Harold K. Albus, Victor 
sident; 
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E. E. MELLOR 


L. C. McVEA 


. Haw- 
the in- 
lepart- 
emicil ff D. Smith and Morris F. Miller, have 
t Com: been promoted from assistant cashiers 
York to assistant vice-presidents. 

qual-f} The new woman officer is Ethel E. 
exper f) Mellor, manager of the women’s de- 
inter f)Partment for the past 15 years, who 
cation) has been elected assistant cashier. 
-centl i e 

ste ol : Merle Hostetler is now director of 
) Unt ptesearch for the Federal Reserve Bank 
Beirut jo Cleveland, assuming the duties 
large! formerly discharged by Donald S&S. 
educa FI Thompson prior to his appointment as 
its a g frst vice-president. 


Omaha National elevates 
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come cores VERTICAL SORTERS 


SAVE TIME. . REDUCE COST 





FASTER SORTING... 
in perfect order 
with less handling! 


Alphabetical, 
numerical, 
geographical 
or any other 
special indexing 
LeFebure vertical sorters are tailored to fit EACH job. Saves space, saves time, easy to learn, 
easy to operate and economically priced. Let a LeFebure trained representative study your 
sorting job and offer a sound, workable solution to your sorting problem. No obligation of course, 
just outline your problem when writing us. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—WRITE FOR FOLDER 808 


CORPORATION 
e e@ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Most complete sorting line available. Easy rolling stands also available. 
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One of the most important “gears” in your PAPER 
business is your letterhead. Make sure it trans- 
mits prestige by specifying WESTON BOND — 
the rag content paper that instantly identifies STON P 
you with quality and character. It’s surpris- A WEST 
ingly low in cost — ideal for business 
forms, too. Your printer will vouch for 
it. Made by Byron Weston Company, WESTON 
Dalton, Mass. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BU. 
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Good bank service speaks in whispers, never raises its voice. It is the sum 
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Canadian Bank Progress 


The ten Canadian chartered banks 
have added 700 new branches in the 
past ten years and now operate 3,859 
branches across Canada, L. G. Gillett, 
retiring president of the Canadian 
Banker’s Association, and general 
manager of the Bank of Toronto, re- 
ported at the annual meeting on June 
12. Canadian banks now have 9,000,000 
deposit accounts, one for every adult 
Canadian. Of these, 3,750,000 accounts 
have been opened in the past decade. 

Personnel, salaries. Reporting fur- 
ther on the Canadian banks, Mr. Gil- 
lett stated that bank staffs have in- 
creased from 26,000 to 48,600 in the 
past ten years, and annual payrolls 
have increased in that time from 
$41,000,000 to $109,000,000. There is 
now one bank branch for every 3,840 
Canadians, and he indicated that this 
showed that competition among banks 
is a driving force in the Canadian 
ibanking system. 

Opportunities abound. Referring 
to banking as “fan ancient and honor- 
able profession, one that has changed 
in degree but not in essence over 
the centuries,” Mr. Gillett said that 
banks make a mistake by continu- 


ally emphasizing the security that 
employment in them offers. “We 
offer opportunity,” he continued. 


“Security in itself does not necessarily 


attract the right type of young man... 


We want young men who look on bank- 
ing as a career that offers a good deal 
in the way of rewards. I think we fail, 
sometimes, to sell the opportunities 
that abound in banking, the continual 
challenge of this business, the need 
for individual enterprise and zeal.” 

Capital investment. Reviewing the 
international and Canadian econ- 
omy, Mr. Gillett noted that for 
five consecutive years Canada had 
devoted to capital investment, more 
than a fifth of its gross national 
product, “a rate few nations could 
duplicate.” He stressed that a high 
level of capital investment was essen- 
tial to a growing, developing nation 
like Canada. He pointed out that 
Canadians provided all but five per 
cent of the $24 billions which had been 
invested in Canada in the seven post- 





pmenting 






;War years. 

C.B.A. liaison function. In com- 
on the activities of the 
‘Canadian Banker’s Association, Mr. 
/Gillett said that perhaps its most 
important function was acting “as a 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 





L. G. Gillett, retiring president, 
Canadian Banker’s Association 


Reviews banking gains 


link between the banks and the govern- 
ment in all matters where the govern- 
ment would otherwise require to deal 
with each bank individually.” 


e e +4 


Towers Looks at Europe 


Graham Towers, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, speaking before the 
Second International Credit Confer- 
ence held at Montreal in late May, de- 
clared that “the period of large scale 
economic assistance may be coming 
to a close, so far as western Europe is 
concernced.”” More liberal tariffs in 
the United States, he said, would 
greatly aid in the economic recovery 
of western Europe. 

Mr. Towers saw as encouraging 
results the facts that a good deahof the 
physical damage of the war is now re- 
paired and that industrial production 
is now some 40 per cent above prewar. 
“Given a chance,” he said, “Europe can 
now pay for a growing proportion of 
her needs.” However, he added, co- 
operation by financially stronger coun- 
tries is still required. 

The most important form which 
such cooperation could take would be 
measures to ensure a readier access 
to North American markets, he said. 
This can only occur through willing- 
ness of the United States to make it 
less difficult for other countries to sell 
goods in payment for U.S. exports. In 


doing so, the United States could help 
the rest of the world to economic re- 
covery and at the same time ensure a 
growing market for her goods, Mr. 
Towers said. 


* e a 


Ideas in Branch Design 


A number of practical ideas in the 
planning of new branches are being 
used by The Bank of Toronto. These 
ideas look not only to the appearance 
of the branches, but to economy in 
construction and to the time when en- 
largement becomes necessary. Plan- 
ning is by both outside architects and 
the bank’s own staff architects. 

To make for ready expansion when 
needed, the new branches are so de- 
signed that the steel and concrete 
vaults do not have to be moved when 
the branch is expanded. The vaults 
and sometimes even the manager’s 
office are so arranged at one side of the 
building that, expanding to the rear or 
side, the branch can be doubled or 
tripled in size, and yet allow both cus- 
tomer and staff easy access to the vault 
and its accommodations. 

New construction methods include 
the use of pre-stressed concrete slabs 
with ducts for air conditioning, the 
use of radiant heating, light directing 
glass blocks, vertical louvres to deflect 
sunlight, and unorthodox layouts to 
provide maximum space for both cus- 
tomers and staff. 

One example of the bank’s planning 
is the branch at Lively, Ontario, in the 
Sudbury nickel mining area. This 
branch is located in a booming mining 
region. A one-story building with the 
vault at one corner, the bank’s interior 
is arranged so that the workers at the 
mine can come in at one door to re- 
ceive their pay cheques, have them 
cashed at the teller’s counter, and go 
out another door. The space between 
the two doors is practically all glass 
with a solar roof overhang to give best 
lighting in the branch. Behind the 
branch, but part of the building, are 
the quarters for the manager and his 
family, a combination living-dining 
room, two bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen 
and garage. There is also a furnace 
room, and the entire building is heated 
by pipes buried in the floor concrete. 
There is no basement. The building 
is of timber construction, and only the 
vault is of reinforced concrete with 
brick facing. 

A low-cost small town branch at 
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Niagara Falls, Ontario Branch 


LIGHTING. Louvres admit or shade sun’s rays 




















London Market, Ontario Branch 


LAYOUT. Counters placed to give maximum space 
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Crowland, Ontario Branch 


ECONOMY. Lowcost office expansible to rear 


Crowland, Ontario, in the Niagara 
Falls industrial area, is another ex- 
ample. It, too, is a one-story structure 
of brick and glass. A floor-to-roof glass 
wall faces the street with the manager’s 
glass office at the front. A natural 
oak sloping counter with teller wickets 
occupies one side of the banking room, 
with vault, furnace room and wash- 
rooms on the same side of the building. 
This branch can be expanded to the 
rear without disrupting the front part 
of the bank. Forced air heating from 
vents in the ceiling has been installed 
in this branch. 


EFFICIENCY. 


At the London Market branch of 
The Bank of Toronto, plans called for 
an entire counter for public use along- 
side the outside glass wall, instead of 
the conventional writing desks. The 
counter gives more customer space, 
and has built-in stationery compart- 
ments. At the bank’s Niagara Falls 
branch the two-story height of the 
banking room is well lighted by use 
of a full length glass front, high win- 
dows at rear, and full length glass 
block panels along the public space 
side of the banking room. 

Interior layouts in 


the newer 








Wew York --64 Wall St. 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 38 South Dearborn St. 


575 Granches rbcr0ss Canada + Resources Exceed $2 Billion 





San Francisce - - 333 California St. 








Lively, Ontario Branch 


One-way traffic speeds payrolls 


branches have been arranged to give 
maximum public space where neces 
sary. Thus in some of the branche 
where the public space occupies one 
side of the branch, the counter is 
placed at an angle, with the widest 
public space near the main entrance 
and the widest staff working space 
near the rear exit. Most of the teller 
wickets and accountant’s counter space 
are at the front of the branch where 
the widest public space is located. 


Cartoon Ad Technique 


The Imperial Bank of Canada, 
which has used cartoon advertising 
techniques for a year, now plans t 
continue the series for another yea. 
The decision to employ a cartoon 4)- 
peal in their ads was based on a SUI 
vey which showed that more readers 
noted cartoon ads than they did nor 
cartoon ads of a financial nature, an 
that small space cartoons obtain the 
highest percentage of readers. Tht 
Imperial Bank’s new ads contain sil 
ple action cartoons with one sentent 
captions pointing up some service 
the bank. 

The bank feels that some of the 
increase in their savings deposits al 
due to the frequent small space cal 
toon ads in dailies and weeklies. 
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i THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Federal Home Loan Bank System 
_,. This seventy-four page, indexed 
and illustrated booklet gives the origin 
and history of the home loan system, 
tells of the lending activities and 
sources of funds of the member banks, 
and gives details on the financial state- 
ments and the personnel of the home 
lan banks. The foreword is taken 
from the memoirs of former President 
Herbert Hoover. Well-written, neatly 
bound, it is a valuable booklet either 
as a library reference or text. 


Your _ House—Here’s How... 
This copyrighted booklet, which deals 
with the problems arising in buying 
a home, was prepared as a piece for 








-HERES HOW 





Advice for the homebuyer 


distribution by banks and others in 
the housing industry. Single copies are 
free and quantities may be purchased 
from the publisher. The booklet con- 
tains advice for three categories of 
homebuyers—the buyer of an old 
home, of a new house in a “develop- 
ment,” or a house that is based on 
plans and built by a builder of the 
buyer’s own choice. It discusses prob- 
lems concerning site selection, con- 
tracts and titles. 


Marital Deduction Handbook ... 
f especial interest to trust officers, 
this 24-page booklet discusses per- 
tinent <ections of the 1948 amend- 
ments t2 the Federal Estate Tax Law. 
The bo: K points out that through the 
judicious use of the marital deduc- 
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tions, it is possible to effect substan- 
tial tax savings, often amounting to 
a major part of what the tax would 
have been without applying the mari- 
tal deduction. Special supplements give 
the definition, tax classification and 
use of new powers of appointment, and 
a Federal estate and gift tax table. 
Quantity orders for bank distribution 
are available. Single copies are avail- 
able to bank officers. 


Meet the New Estate Owner... 
This copyrighted booklet summarizes 
for the bank and its trust officer the 
tremendous impact on family estates 
that is being made by the rapid growth 
of pension and profit-sharing plans in 
the country. These plans cover em- 
ployees on every level, and include: 
(a) people who can now count on 
sizable estates, but whose estates were 
negligible before, and (b) people who 
may have had estates before, but are 
now in much stronger financial posi- 
tions. The booklet tells how the bank 
can help its trust clients in reviewing 
their positions. Single copies free; 
quantity orders available. 


Outline of Customer Services... 
This is an unusually complete mimeo- 
graphed description of the customer 
services offered by the La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. The booklet was 
especially prepared for use by the 
bank’s employees during a new busi- 
ness contest and many of the services 
covered in its 26 pages are presented 
in detail. Sections are indexed and 
cover the banking, consumer credit 
and trust departments. A list of basic 
trust-work definitions and a reprint, 
“The Family Dollar,” are included. 


50 Banking Services ... Still an- 
other example of how to advertise 
banking services, is this inexpensive 
folder produced by a bank in Delaware. 
Helpful to other banks may be the con- 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











cise descriptions of the 50 services 
that are arranged alphabetically. 


How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Bank ... Here is a booklet on bank 
services with a different twist. In the 
booklet, ““Bugs Money,” the funny lit- 
tle character who appears regularly in 
the bank’s newspaper advertising, ex- 
plains with appropriate, simple illus- 


HOWTO — 
GET THe MOST 
OUT OF 

Your 
BANK: 


AN 


Bank services animated 


trations many important things the 
public should know about banking 
services—but frequently does _ not. 
Even bankers will be intrigued by this 
bank tour with “Bugs Money.” The 
supply is limited. 


Dollar Diary . . . In this booklet, 
a large Chicago bank combines its 
“know your bank” advertising with a 
practical, thrift-promoting pocket-size 
budget book. The diary’s unique fea- 
ture is that it permits a day-by-day 
record of out-of-pocket expenditures. 
An interesting example of how a 
bank’s advertising can be put on a 
relatively long-term basis. 


Saver’s Choice . . . This folder is 
described by the large New York sav- 
ings bank that produced it as “one 
of our best sellers.” The folder invites 
the customer or potential customer to 
“Help yourself to many valuable serv- 
ices . . . every one a special conven- 
ience.” It then presents concisely but 
in a readily understandable way 22 
service plans available at the bank. 
An excellent advertising example. 
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COURT DECISIONS 















Trustee’s Resignation 

May a corporate trustee of a family 
trust resign when overruled by the 
four individual co-trustees in a dis- 
agreement involving trust investment 
policy? The Surrogate’s Court of 
New York County recently answered 
the New York Trust Company in the 
negative where there was congeniality 
among the trustees in all other re- 
spects. 

The principal was so largely in- 
vested in real estate that the bank 
reommended liquidation of certain 
realty holdings solely to procure a 
greater diversification among the in- 
vestments within the narrow invest- 
ment limits of the will. 

Pointing out that the appointment 
of multiple trustees gives the advan- 
tage of obtaining diverse opinions 
based upon the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all trustees, the Court said it 
must be recognized that complete con- 
currence of opinion is not always pro- 
curable, and the testator anticipated 
that by providing for majority action. 

“There is no reason that, because 
of a conflict of opinion [the peculiar 
contributions of the corporate trustee 
derived from its recognized experi- 
ence} should be lost either by the 
trustee assuming an acquiescent atti- 
tude or by its resigning from office.” 

The Court did not think a single 
divergence of opinions would impair 
the cooperation that had marked the 
trust administration but did think 
efficient administration of the estate 
required the continuance in office of 
the corporate trustee. In re Wacht’s 
Estate, 120 N.Y.S. 2d 666 (1953). 
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Bailment Lease Upheld 
_ The laws of most states cover an 
Instrument known as a bailment lease 
agreement, which is used for the pur- 
pose of securing loans made on mov- 
able goods. The validity of such 
bailment lease agreements in Penn- 
sylvania was recently upheld by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Seventh Dis- 
trict, in a case involving the “true” 
and “faise” ownership of a trailer. 
The bailment lease covered a trailer 
Which, at the time of execution of the 
lease, was owned and possessed by a 
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By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


manufacturer. The operator-“pur- 
chaser” of the trailer executed the 
lease in the office of the Freedom Na- 
tional Bank on the bank’s form, for a 
total of $5,668.44, payable $815.28 on 
delivery, and the balance in 36 equal 
monthly installments of $131.81. The 
plaintiff bank issued its check for 
$3,288.40 to the manufacturer, in- 
structing the latter to place an en- 
cumbrance on the title for the bank. 

Therefore, the Pennsylvania certifi- 
cate of title subsequently issued 
showed A as the “owner” of the 
trailer, but also showed a lien on the 
trailer in favor of the bank. This 
certificate of title, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Pennsylvania motor 
vehicle code, was sent to the bank as 
the holder of the lien and the manu- 
facturer assigned all of its interest 
in the bailment lease contract to the 
bank. Default on payments ensued, 
whereupon the bank demanded that A 
pay the balance, or that he return the 
trailer. 

Instead of complying, A stalled the 
bank with promises and within two 
months had included the trailer in an 
Illinois conditional sales contract to 
another person, B, who did not de- 





mand or receive a certificate of title 
to the trailer, but nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in assigning the contract to an 
Illinois finance company. 

The finance company then repos- 
sessed the trailer from B and at the 
same time learned from A that the 
trailer was, in fact, the property of 
the Freedom National Bank in Penn- 
sylvania. Thereupon, the finance com- 
pany ‘“re-sold” the trailer to C, an 
agent, who subsequently “re-deliv- 
ered” it to B under a trust receipt. 

By this time, the Freedom National 
had instituted an action for conver- 
sion against the finance company after 
the latter had refused either to pay 
the balance due under the bailment 
lease contract, or to return the trailer. 

In making its decision the Court 
cited several cases in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts holding that such a bail- 
ment lease is valid against subsequent 
creditors. The Court pointed out that 
if B had required A to furnish the 
certificate of title for the trailer, he 
would have learned that the plaintiff 
not only held title to the trailer, but 
that the plaintiff also had right to 
immediate possession. Freedom Nat. 
Bank v. ... 202 F. 2d 601 (1953). 
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This immediate one-bank service can be especially helpful when 
time is of the essence in important transactions. 

Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, but 
equally important fact that each office of this eighty-nine year old 
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We offer outstanding service in 

every form of commercial banking, 

including Trade Information and 

Trade Introductions. Our Travel 

Departments will take good care 
of your friends. 
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BANK SIGNS 








Picture the name of your bank in enduring 
bronze . . . the names of your personnel 
in handsome desk plates of the same digni- 
fied metal. 


Let us show you how we can give you 
the very finest signs, desk plates and bul- 
letin boards to suit your every need . . . at 
most economical prices. 

Send for free illustrated catalog 
- 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2'/." x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 








‘*Bronze Tablet Headquarters"’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y. 
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company for an estate analysis. This, 
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Advising Credit 
on Kited Checks 

The operations of a confidence game 
based upon a knowledge of banking 
practices can sometimes cost a bank 
dearly in time and money. In the case 
cited here two corresponding banks 
were victimized by a “con game” that 
involved kited checks and an advice 
of credit on them. 

The setting for the “game” was one 
wherein an Illinois produce company 
maintained accounts in a bank in 
California and one in Illinois, and the 
Illinois bank maintained an account 
in the California bank. 

The operations of the “game” in- 
volved maneuvers on the part of the 
produce company too complicated to 
set forth in detail here. Briefly, the 
produce company by kiting checks 
succeeded in causing the California 
bank to mark checks “paid” and at 
the same time create an “apparent’’ 
or false credit balance through the 
operation of a written credit advice. 

Fortunately, however, the bank is- 
suing the credit advice by mail de- 
tected the fraud in time to revoke the 
written credit advice by telephone 
conversation, and before the advice 
had reached the other bank. Yet, in 
their efforts to protect themselves 
from the machinations of the produce 
company, the banks became involved 


ESTATE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
able the planner to carry out the 
wishes with a minimum of tax lia- 
bility.” 

Warren T. Hackett, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Huntington 
National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke on the duties of the trust officer, 
and the procedural aspects of estate 
planning. He said, for example: “When 
a client or prospect becomes interested 

. in an estate plan, the lawyer or 
refers him to his trust 





the trust company makes for him with- 
out charge, or without obligating him 


_in any way. The analysis completed, it 
| is then presented by the trust officer 


to the client and his attorney, and it 
becomes the basis for developing an 
estate plan to fit the particular case. 
The underwriter and the trust officer 
assist the client and his attorney, to 
the extent that they are called upon, in 
working out the details of the estate 
plan.” 

The Twentieth Street Bank’s estate 
planning forum was held in the ball- 
room of one of Huntington’s largest 
hotels. Before the final location was 
selected, many important factors were 





























in a time-consuming lawsuit. The 
highlights of the case are found jp 
the decision issued by the U. S. Cour 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
“Defendant contends that plaintif 
was precluded from recovering the 
$89,813.10 and the $113,216.50 (1) 
because defendant had a lien on the 
proceeds of the four checks and the 
six checks, (2) because plaintiff re. 
ceived substantial benefit from the 
payment of the four checks and the 
six checks and (3) because plaintiff 
should have discovered that United 
and [its agent| were engaged in q 
practice called check-kiting. There js 
no merit in any of these contentions, 
As we have shown, the six checks 
were never paid, and the payment of 
the four checks was revoked and re. 
scinded. Hence there were no pro. 
ceeds of the four checks or the six 
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checks. Defendant did not, in any of @requil 
its pleadings, assert a lien on the fou IRmittec 
checks or the six checks or the pro. jmeeti 
ceeds thereof, nor did the evidenc (Bconsic 
show any such lien; nor did the evi. jmeeti 
dence show that plaintiff received any JB 0ccasi 














benefit from the payment of the fou AD 
checks or that plaintiff’s failure to —the m 
discover that United and [its agent) in Jui 
were engaged in check-kiting caused tion + 
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defendant any loss or damage.” 
—— Bank v. Bank et al, 
201 F. 2d 68 (1953). 
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FORUM = 

broug 

a tho 
given consideration. To be successful, befor 
a meeting should be held in a con §comm 
venient location with pleasant sur- does 
roundings and good ventilation. The Bty is’ 
seats must be arranged in a manne The 1 
that all in attendance may see and be Mor dis 


Thi 
from 
statec 


comfortable. The Huntington bank 
placed dinner tables in front of the 
seats, and on them such items as watel, 


ashtrays, cigars, cigarettes, and coffee # rent 
were made available. Guests were met Band | 
at the door by the officers of the bank @ ports 
and were made welcome. Advance al: § conti 
rangements were made for a publit Hing o 


address system, lighting equipmett, 
flowers for the speakers’ stand, quali- 
fied service people to wait upon the 
tables, and for checking hats and coats. 

The date on which the program is 
to be held is of considerable impo 
tance, for it must be upon a day aml 
hour that does not interrupt the office 
hours of the guests to be invited. It 
Huntington, a poll was taken to deter’ 
mine the best time. In this instanct, 
it was found that a Saturday morning 
session would be the most acceptable. 
The large attendance at the meetil? 
proved the selection was a good ot. 

Advance publicity on the prograll 
was a large contributor to the success 
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of the meeting. Newspapers were 
given pictures and adequate copy about 
the speakers, as well as additional in- 
formation about the importance of 
estate planning. Since the idea was a 
relatively new one it had “news-value”’ 
and the newspapers were most gener-' 
ous in their space. Radio stations gave 
advance spot announcements for two 
weeks prior to the meeting date, to- 
gether with a summary of the pro- 


ceedings of the meeting after its con- 
clusion. 

This excellent cooperation was at- 
tributed to the distribution of the 
proper literature and pictures to the 
right individuals. Newsmen and 
women were invited to participate in 
the meeting, and several showed great 
interest in their findings. 

In conclusion, it was readily ob- 
served that the forum was eagerly ac- 


e e e 


cepted by the professional men. The 
new approach to the subject of estate 
planning renewed interest in its pos- 
sibilities, in the Huntington area. 
Sponsors of the program are most 
pleased with the results, and are 
agreed that the meeting definitely im- 
proved professional relations, not only 
for the trust department of the Twen- 
tieth Street Bank, but also for the 
bank in general. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
committee, it is bound to hold at least 
one meeting each month to make offi- 
cial appointments and to authorize cer- 
tain procedures that would otherwise 
require action by the executive com- 
mittee. As a matter of practice many 
meetings are held each month. It is 
considered preferable to hold short 
meetings frequently, rather than an 
occasional long meeting. 

An additional advisory group called 
the management forum was organized 
in June, 1949. Every important func- 
tion of the bank is represented by 
someone in its membership of 24, 
which includes the heads of all major 
departments and the members of the 
managing committee, with A. J. Gock 
as chairman. It meets once a month 
to discuss and debate current prob- 
lems and to bring out expressions of 
opinion. Often some problem is 
brought before the forum and given 
a thorough airing from every angle 
before it is presented to the managing 
committee for a decision. The forum 
does not make policies and its authori- 
ty is that of making recommendations. 
The managing committee can approve 
or disapprove the recommendations. 

The forum also hears oral reports 
from various department heads at 
stated times, who describe the cur- 
rent activities of their departments 
and explain future plans. These re- 


sports give the forum membership a 


continuing picture of everything go- 
ing on in the bank. 


HE youngest discussion group, in 

point of years, serving the bank’s 
top management, consists of young 
men who are on their way up—the jun- 
lor advisory council. Service on the 
council gives its members an oppor- 
tunity to function in a broader field 
and take a good look at management 
problems ; the plan also enables the 
Senlor management to see what these 
younger officers can do. One of the 
chief functions of the council is to 
review and act on the suggestions sub- 
mitted by members of the bank staff of 
20,000 members. In this way senior 
Management receives a constant flow 
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of fresh suggestions for improvements 
in service, operations and customer 
relations. 

The junior council consists of 12 
members, six representing Northern 
California and six the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. Twice a year, three new 
members are chosen from each district 
to replace those whose one-year terms 
have expired. 

In the administration of the bank’s 
541 branches and 32 military facilities 
in California, a still further delegation 
of authority has been made. All offices 
in Southern California, south of an 
imaginary east and west line dividing 
the state about in half, look to the Los 
Angeles headquarters for guidance, 
and those north of that line are super- 
vised directly from San Francisco. 

A. J. Gock, chairman of the board, 
not only presides over board meetings, 


but in his capacity as an executive of- 
ficer of the bank is also administrative 
head of the Los Angeles headquarters 
for Southern California. 

The Los Angeles headquarters has 
complete autonomy in administration, 
except in creating new policies. As the 
creation of new policies affects the 
state-wide banking system, these are 
made at the San Francisco head office 
through the procedure already de- 
scribed. 

Multiple management seems to func- 
tion best where activities and inter- 
ests are widely varied and expressed 
through many units, where many spe- 
cial talents are required, where dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility 
is essential, and where top level man- 
agement must devote substantial time 
to policy making, review and forward 
imaginative planning. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


some shots of employee activities such 
as picnics, parties, and other bank 
functions. The applicant can readily 
absorb this type of presentation and it 
means more to her than a verbal de- 
scription without illustrations of such 
jobs as proof clerk, bookkeeper or 
microfilming clerk. 

From the interest shown by staff 
members, stockholders, directors and 
prospective employees, it was soon 
evident that the slide film library 
could be used effectively externally as 
well as internally. The bank’s initial 
application of visual aids to this area 
of customer relations was in the field 
of our contacts with elementary and 
high school groups. One selection of 
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SLIDE-FILM PROGKAM 


color slides used shows how deposits 
come into the bank by mail, night 
depository, drive-in-teller window and 
over the counter, and follows a check 
through the operations department. 
Additional slides used in the picture 
presentation are shots of the vault, 
safe deposit boxes, savings department 
and various office scenes in the bank. 
These slides are shown in the class- 
rooms and together with the accom- 
panying commentary serve as a 
preparatory program, for the classes 
having this slide film session are much 
better prepared to comprehend what 
they see and hear during the course of 
their bank tours. 


HEN our cashier was approached 

by one of the service clubs to give 
a talk on banking on particularly short 
notice, he conceived the idea of using 
some of the pictures shown in the 
classrooms to illustrate his talk and 
thus make up for the preparation time 
he did not have. This proved to be a 
sensational application of the visual 
aid library. The same general pattern 
of pictures shown in classrooms was 
used, eliminating the more elementary 
operating scenes and substituting for 
them slides on special bank customer 


| convenience services and some of the 





| staff training customer relations shots. 


The staff training slides are of par- 
ticular interest to adult groups of 
businessmen, since all of them recog- 
nize the value of staff training in 
operations and customer relations. 
They are particularly impressed with 
the lengths to which the bank goes in 
this field and we cannot help but feel 
that they get the impression that here 
is one bank that is really doing some- 
thing about customer relations. 

Since that first experiment, similar 
programs have been worked out for 
other service clubs and adult groups. 
Two members of the bank give these 
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visual presentations. They take turns 
operating the projector and giving the 
commentary, thus keeping the pro. 
gram alive and eliminating the mong. 
ony that can easily develop when one 
speaker does the job alone. Spreading 
the lecture burden between two peopk 
has the added advantage of giving the 
audience the benefit of listening , 
individuals who specialize in different 
phases of bank work, whereas it woul 
be difficult for one person to prepare 
the lecture alone. It has long been q 
routine procedure to introduce anyone 
entering our bank for the first time to 
as many officers and people as we cop. 
veniently can.. In presenting a slide. 
film talk before a service club grow, 
we not only have the advantage of 
having the group: meet the lecturers 
but we have the added advantage of 
having them see practically everyone 
in the bank on the screen through on- 
the-job pictures. 

The most unexpected use to which 
we put portions of the film library was 
in a showing at the County Fair. We 
had rented the usual exhibitor’s tent, 
installed a water bubbler, provided 
chairs, and intended our area to bea 
resting place for foot-weary fair at- 
tenders. Gas-filled balloons were pro- 
vided for the kiddies and this feature 
upset the attendance we had estimated 
for our area. Children came in such 
overwhelmingly large numbers that 
our staff could not possibly fill the 
balloons with gas quickly enough to 
keep up with the traffic. To keep every- 
one happy we erected a large sign say- 
ing we would give balloons every hour 
on the hour. While this gave us a 
opportunity to catch up on our balloon- 
filling operation, it left our guests 
restlessly milling about with their 
children waiting for balloons. One 
member of our staff suggested we had 
a captive audience, and it was a matter 
of less than an hour before we had a 
screen set up in the back of the tent 
and were showing much the same 
group of pictures on special service 
facilities that we show to service clubs. 
Since our projector has a record play- 
ing and microphone attachment, we 
had no difficulty in making ourselves 
heard in giving our verbal commet- 
tary of the pictures shown. We gave 
away over 12,000 balloons, so it } 
reasonable to suppose that we reached 
an audience of at least half this nut 
ber who brought their children in and 
had to wait for their balloons. __ 

New applications and opportunities 
of using the visual aid library are col 
stantly developing. This brings with 
it the need for keeping the picture fil 
up to date and constantly adding to! 
Portions of the library pertaining 
operations and staff training wel 
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him to our directors’ room and locked 
‘him in until he was more presentable. 
But one incident which still amazes 
me was a 6 a.m. call from a farmer 
who reported a cow had just died 
which he said was numbered 67186. 
He merely wanted to know if we held 
a mortgage on a cow with that number. 
Even these things add zest to coun- 
try banking such as few in the more 
prosaic professions can ever know. 
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SHREDMASTER shredding machines. ,. 
© pay for themselves quickly 
® are completely safe 
® can be operated by anyone 
® require negligible maintenance 


Desk Model (shown above) 
e designed for office environment 
e 9-inch cutting width 
e 44-inch shreds 
Table Model (all-purpose machine) 
e 14-inch cutting width 
e %-inch shreds, or multiples thereof 
Heavy Duty Floor Model (production machine) 
e 21-inch cutting width 
e \e-inch shreds, or multiples thereof 


For Complete Information Ask for Circular +7 


THE SHREDMASTER CORPORATION 


Division of Self Winding Clock Corporation 
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BETTER PRICES for better cast bronze 
and aluminum signs, desk plates and letters 
guaranteed. “‘We have had many favorable 
comments on the workmanship and beauty 
of the signs,’’ writes Dubois County State 
Bank, Jasper, Indiana. 
WRITE TODAY for folders of 

permanently handsome signs.’ No obligation. 
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Then at times an opportunity comes 
along like the chance to serve Noel 
Dube, an amputee from World War II. 

A veteran and baseball enthusiast, 
Noel devised a table baseball game 
during his many months in the hos- 
pital, a game which has won enthu- 
siastic praise from big leaguers such 
as Billy Southworth, former manager 
of the Boston Braves. He sought our 
help in financing and marketing his 
game and now we are conferring with 
a large chain store that is considering 
taking his entire output. This may 
mean a new industry for Hardwick 
but, even more, it has offered a chance 
to be of some service to a man who 
has first call upon our help. 


HE banker, too, can do much to im- 
prove his town’s appearance. When 

a merchant wants a loan to paint and 
fix up his place, he’ll always get a big 
welcome from us even though such a 
loan might not always be best banking 
practice. But it’s good community 
practice and that’s most important. 

The attitude of our directors toward 
such activities is illustrated by an 
incident involving one of our small 
industries with only three full-time 
employees, which faced disaster. Al- 
though our mortgage on the building 
was safe and the bank was in no dan- 
ger, I was authorized to make two 
visits to Chicago at the bank’s ex- 
pense to save this industry and the 
jobs of these men. 

Of course this all takes time. For 
instance here is my calendar for one 
typical week: 


DIRECTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
The old director’s hand reached 
suddenly for his grey goatee. He gave 


lia quick, fleeting glance at Miss Mar- 


garet, then looked away, trying to 
hide the fear that had come into his 
eyes with the news a stranger had 
been in the home shortly after the will 
was made. 

“Eh, this artist, how old did you 
think him?” 

“T thought him about forty.” 

“And did Alexandre send for him?” 

“No, that always seemed queer to 
me. Sometime before the portrait was 
painted Alexandre received a letter 
from the Seigneury Club in Montreal. 
He was a charter member and they 
wanted his portrait for their rooms; 
they offered to send an artist.” 

“And the artist took the picture 
back with him?” 

“No, Alexandre took a fancy to it, 
and wanted to keep it a while.” 


Monday — Directors meeting jy 
afternoon. Kiwanis at 6:15 p.m. 

Tuesday — Afternoon meeting of 
Tulip Festival Committee adjourne 
to 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—7 p.m., Council Meet. 
ing of Boy Scouts. 8 p.m., P.T.A, 

Thursday—Service on committees 
on Vermont Farm Credit group 
Burlington, Vermont. Skipped bap. 
quet to drive to Montpelier for legis. 
lative hearing. 

Friday—1:15 p.m., Talk before sty. 
dents at Academy. Drive to St. Johns. 
bury for Northeast Division Associa. 
tion board meeting. 

Saturday—Afternoon, Square Dance 
Festival Committee meeting. 

Sunday—Attend church. Meet for 
session on finances. 

Even this schedule is likely to get 
worse in the year just ahead as then 
I move up to the presidency of the 
Vermont Bankers Association from 
my present post as vice-president. Of 
course, that will mean many meetings 
and much travel. 

Reading this, some of my relatives 
and friends might be more convinced 
than ever that I was crazy to become 
a country banker. They couldn’t be 
more wrong. Every hour of the day 
has its new problems, its new chance 
to help someone, and its new joy in 
service. I wouldn’t trade my life and 
my work for the plushest office in the 
plushest bank in the world. At 55! 
have just one hope—that I can con- 
tinue as a country banker until I am 
called for that final accounting. Mine 
has been a life with no regrets. 





CLUTCHBILL 


“So the picture is still hanging up 
at the house?” 

“No, I sent it to the club in Mont- 
real.” 

Mr. Clutchbill let go of his goatee. 
“Alexandre wanted you to do that?” 

“Yes, he told me he had left instruc- 
tions on the back of the picture what 
to do with it if he died, but he had no 
idea the end was so near.” 

“Just pencilled the instruction on 
the back of the picture?” 

“Oh, no, it was a sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to me and pasted on the back 
of the picture. When I opened it it was 
just a brief note: ‘Margaret, in the 
event of my death remove the ail 
painting from the frame, and send it 
by express to the Seigneury Club, 34 
St. Dauphin street, Montreal.’ It had 
a handsome gold frame. It seemed 4 
shame not to have it go all together, 
so I had it boxed and expressed it just 
as it was.” 
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‘Naturally ... naturally—eh, Miss 
Margaret, there is an element of mys- 
tery surrounding this matter. Every- 
thing looks all regular. But something 
tells me a strange undertone, too sly 
to put a finger on, rides all through it. 
|wish I knew more about this nephew, 
this possible heir.” 


ISS MARGARET sadly shook her 
Vi head. “I fear that is impossible. 
We had lost track of him for years. 
There was ill-feeling over something 
[never knew about.” 

‘Do you think any old member of 
this club in Montreal would know the 
whereabouts of the nephew?” Mr. 
(lutchbill leaned forward. “He could 
be not far from here.” 

Miss Margaret gave the old director 
a startled glance. “Oh, I hope not! 
The bonds—I shouldn’t have left them 
alone a minute!”’ 

“Would you like me to go up with 
you?” 

“It would be a downright relief.” 

The home which the old director 
was about to enter had a noble setting. 
Perched on an eastern terrace just 
outside the village, it looked off on the 
valley and far across to the sunset 
land of the western mountain range. 
It was a small white cottage prim as 
a jewel in carefully groomed grounds. 
No nearby trees disturbed the golden 
bath of sunshine that flooded the ter- 
race; only flowers and a low barberry 
hedge lent it its Old World atmos- 
phere. 

Miss Margaret led Mr. Clutchbill 
up a flagstone walk and placed a key 
in the lock. The door opened on a 
broad living room rich with furnish- 
ings. 

In a few moments they were stand- 
ing in an adjoining room. 

“Alexandre fashioned this safe- 
keeping box himself,’ explained Miss 
Margaret as she drew aside a small 
gay Turkish rug from the parqueted 
floor. She pressed down at a corner 
of one of the squares. The opposite 
edge lifted and the square was re- 
moved revealing an iron lid with a 
folding handle. Removing the metal 
tover with its asbestos lining, Miss 
Margaret reached into a cemented 
Well and drew out package after pack- 
age of bonds. 

Mr. Clutchbill examined the eight 
packets now on the floor, each packet 
containing ten $1,000 neatly bound 
coupon bonds. 

“Miss Margaret,” declared the old 
director, “these are gilt-edge secur- 
ties. If they fly to pieces the whole 
world will go with them. They would 
give you luxurious comfort all your 
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remaining life. I am going to see that 


they come to you if it is humanly 
bossible.”’ 


Mr. Clutchbill unbound each packet 
July, 1953 
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of securities and shook out each bond. 
They were clean of any will or excess 
papers. 

The old director leaned back. “A 
fortune like this ought to be behind a 
bank vault door. They should be 
moved with the least delay. Someone 
at the club in Montreal might drop a 
clue about the nephew ... it’s our 
only chance. Do you feel equal to at- 
tempt such a trip?” 

“Oh, Mr. Clutchbill, no, I’d be 
desperately frightened. Couldn’t you 
go?” Miss Margaret looked at the old 
director beseechingly. “I’d make it 
right with you. And there are the 
bonds ... they can’t be left in a vacant 
house.” 


R. CLUTCHBILL nodded. “That 

is absolutely so. There is a ques- 

tion whether it is wise to disturb them 

yet. Miss Margaret, I’ll attempt it for 

you. Some sixth sense tells me I am 

going to run into something strange.” 

“IT am so grateful . . . I—I can 

hardly speak,” almost whispered the 
little woman. 

“Before I go,” went on Mr. Clutch- 
bill, “I would like to learn something 
of Alexandre’s habits. Did he ever 
hide things from you?” 

“Never. During his last days he 
did become forgetful, but it was al- 
ways over little things.” 

“Hm-m.” Mr. Clutchbill slowly 
nodded in deep thought. Then, giving 
Miss Margaret a queer look, he rose 
from his knees. “Put the bonds care- 
fully back, and guard them closely 
while I am away.” 


Late that evening the old director 
stood in the Central Station in Mont- 
real. And there was an air about him 
with his neatly cropped grey goatee, 
black stetson hat and carefully pol- 
ished shoes. He carried little baggage, 
just a small valise, and, in his breast 
pocket in a sheath, a hunting knife 
with a thick blade. 

By inquiry he was able to take a 
taxi to a hotel near St. Dauphin street, 
the neighborhood of the Seigneury 
Club. And before retiring he hunted 
out the club, discovering it to be a 
plain, dignified brick edifice with no 
identification mark save its street 
number in small bronze figures beside 
the door. 

St. Dauphin street proved to be a 
cul-d-sac of a half a block length, and 
on this evening hardly a single pedes- 
trian left the populous avenue at its 
head to wander down it. Nor did any 
one leave or enter the club’s door dur- 
ing the half hour Mr. Clutchbill 
studied the place. Partly because of 
this, the old director decided to work 
his way into the place between twelve 
and one o’clock the next day, for he 
fancied a club housed in so ample 
quarters would have a dining room 
with the usual confusion around 
luncheon time. 

He slept lightly that night, going 
over and over one expedient after an- 
other of gaining entrance to the club 
and the line he would take if he got in. 

In the morning he kept wholly away 
from the locality of the club till the 
hour of noon had come. It was then 
he slowly made his way to St. Dauphin 
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street and walked down its short span. 
It was a chilly morning with a grey 
sky and he was wearing his Sunday 
black topcoat with a velvet collar 
which gave his figure an air of dis- 
tinction. 


T was nearing half past twelve 

when he came slowly back up the 
street. He observed as he drew close 
that an occasional man entered the 
unlocked door of the club. At the en- 
trance he paused at the curb as an 
approaching member was in the act 
of entering. The man in his fifties was 
splendidly dressed in a rich brown 
lounge suit and homburg of darker 
color. His face had the lean, refined 
look of a scholar, indicating a pro- 
fessional background. 

As the man was about to place his 
hand on the club’s door knob, Mr. 
Clutchbill hailed him. 

“Pardon me, but might this be the 
Seigneury Club?” 

The man turned and nodded. 

“T happened to be in this part of 
the city,” said Mr. Clutchbill, “and 
had a wish to look at the club on 
account of my old friend, Alexandre 
Pinard, who was a charter member. 
As. you may know, Mr. Pinard died 
some two months ago in the town in 
the States where I live.” 

For a long moment the club member 
regarded Mr. Clutchbill politely. “Yes, 
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I knew him. We regret he is no longer 
with us. We have lately hung an oil 
painted portrait of him in our club 
rooms.” 

“It would be a privilege to see his 
likeness again,” said Mr. Clutchbill in 
a hushed voice. “But I presume it 
would not be permitted in so exclusive 
a club.” 

The member regarded the old di- 
rector’s neatly trimmed grey goatee 
a moment and his distinguished black 
velvet coat collar. 

“Come on in,” 
the door open. 

An instant later the old director was 
standing in a large room with dark 
oak panelling, rich furnishings and 
groups of distinguished men seated 
around small low tables glistening 
with crystal aperitif glasses. 

“If you would care to see the pic- 
ture,’ nodded the member leading the 
way to a polished, winding balustrade 
rising to an upper floor. 

At the top of the richly carpeted 
stairs a large room lay to the left and 
one to the right, both delightfully 
masculine with groups of immac- 
ulately groomed members chatting 
around small, low tables. 

“It is this way to the picture,” an- 
nounced Mr. Clutchbill’s guide turning 
to the right, and leading the way to 
an oil portrait hanging alone on a 
wall space. 

“Ah, my old friend,” nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill, giving it a questioning 
look. “Was he the last of his family 
line, I wonder ?” 

“There is only a nephew left, I 
believe.” 

“A member here, I presume,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill lightly. 

“No, but I believe he has returned 
only recently to the city after a long 
absence.” 

“Hm-m,” murmured the old director 
with a slight start. 

A stir had come over the room and 
Mr. Clutchbill turned to observe a 
general leavetaking. 

“Would you like to rest here a 
moment?” smiled the member. “It is 
luncheon time, and I shall have to be 
excused.” 

“It would be a privilege to remain 
a moment,” said Mr. Clutchbill 
thoughtfully. 

The room rapidly became empty. 
Men were going downstairs, too, from 
the adjoining room. Mr. Clutchbill 
leaned back in a chair and gazed care- 
fully about the room. Often, however, 
his glance turned to the oil portrait 
on the wall above him. For a long 
moment he steeled himself, listening. 

Then, suddenly, he rose with a swift 
arm reaching for the gold framed 
portrait. In an instant it was in his 
hands. He turned it over. His glance 
darted quickly to the cardboard back- 


he smiled, holding 


ing. In a flash his hand found his 
breast pocket and came out with 
heavy-bladed hunting knife. After , 
split-second of listening, he made q 
broad slit across the cardboard ang 
reached in. He jumped at the follow. 
ing shock. A white document showed 
behind the slit. In a flash it was in hig 
hands. After a lightning glance at i 
he returned the picture to the wall. 
With slow and dignified pace he 
reached the stairs, descended to the 
almost deserted room below, let him. 
self out to the street, and in swift 
moves was on a train an hour later. 


HAT evening he rapped on the 
door of a cottage. 

“Why! Mr. Clutchbill . . . back?” 
burst from a dark-eyed little woman 
standing in the open doorway. “Come 
in at once. It’s a relief to have some- 
body here for a moment even.” 

“Miss Margaret, I have the will!” 

“Wh...why! What?... You...” 

“Right here.” Mr. Clutchbill held 
out a paper. “I was able to get at the 
portrait of Alexandre hanging in the 
club when no one was watching me. 
The will was hidden behind the card- 
board backing of the picture.” 

“What on earth made you think of 
that?” 

“T kept thinking of that note Alex- 
andre left you: ‘Margaret, in the event 
of my death remove the oil painting 
from the frame, and send it by express 
to the Seigneury Club.’ You should 
have done just that . . . the will would 
have fallen into your hands. But you 
sent frame and all.” : 

“My goodness! What made Alex-§ 
andre do that?” Miss Margaret sat 
staring at Director Clutchbill. 

“Miss Margaret, I’ve seen it happen 
time after time. Many an old person 
in his last days fears his money won't 
hold out for himself or his heirs, and 
he does abnormal things to protect it. 
But, as you will see, the property is 
left to you.” 

“We .. well-l—I can’t find words to 

. can’t you take care of things fork 
me?” 

“If you’d like me to be appointed 
executor of the will I can get the 
securities into the Ferndale National's 
modern steel vault.” 

Miss Margaret rose, leaned over the 
old director and gave his hand 4 
squeeze. “Do it . . . and take double 
for your trouble.” 

“There is no fee,” he assured the 
little woman. 

That afternoon Director Clutchbill 
bent over Cashier John Atwood. 
“John,” he whispered gaily, “the 
Ferndale National has come into, éh 
virtually, its first trust account .-: 
$80,000 in prime bonds. There will be 
a glowing account of newly cut 
coupons.” 
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